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A journey on foot hath most pleasant com- 
ities; a man may go at his pleasure; none 
shall stay him; none shall carry him beyond his 
wish; none shall trouble him; he hath but ome 
labor, the labor of nature, to go.—Petrarch. 


TO MARK OLD SITES. 


Tue “Record of the Old Missouri” described in last 
week’s Forest AND STREA can hardly have failed to bring 
up to the mind of many a reader a host of memories of the 
ancient times. Things move fast in this country. Yester- 
day, as it seems to some of us, we rode across dusty 
plains, here and there black with buffalo, in other places 
dotted with yellow antelope whose slender black horns 
showed like fine lines against the blue sky as the pretty 
animals stood on some near-by knoll and watched us, or 
trotted nearer and nearer to see what manner of creature 
it was that had intruded on their feeding grounds. To- 


day through the same country we pass on the hurrying © 


railway train, or, if by wagon or on horseback, we are 
forced to follow the zigzag roads which by half-mile 
rectangles follow the lines of the quarter sections. Buffalo 
and antelope no longer meet the eye, but instead we see 
houses and barns and stacks, and fields in which feed 
heavy cattle, followed by rooting hogs. 

The human population has been swept away with the 
brute. Trapper and Indian and United States soldier 
have moved onward; out of existence; to a reservation, or 
to the distant islands of the Pacific. If one asks the 
modern resident about the conditions which prevailed 
before the settlement of the country, it is found that he 
knows no more about it than the conductor of a car in 
Chicago or New York. So short is human memory; so 
completely do the affairs of the present crowd out from 
the mind the happenings of the past. 

Scattered along the valleys of the Missouri River and its 
tributary streams, as well as on many rivers hidden among 
the fastnesses of the mountains and whose waters at last 
pour themselves into the Pacific Ocean, there existed, not 
more than fifty years ago, the remains of many old-time 
trading posts. Some of them were then still occupied 
dwellings, or, if not occupied, were ruins whose remains 
were yet plainly to be seen. For long after the wooden or 
adobe building had decayed and disappeared, the depres- 
sion which marked ‘the old cellar and the stone chimneys 
remained as monuments of what had been. 

The people who used to inhabit these old posts, by 
whose energy they were erected, by whose study and 
laborious vigilance they were made successful, or through 
whose slackness and carelessness they failed, are dead 
now. Long, long ago the fans of the death angel began 
to winnow their ranks, and it may well be that there is 
not now left one of those sturdy men who between 1830 
and 1840 penetrated the wilderness of the great West, and 
prepared the way for the innumerable multitudes who 
fifty or sixty years later followed them, and to-day are 
still crowding into the territory which lies between the 
Missouri River and the Pacific Ocean. 

In his excellent work on the “American Fur Trade,” 
Captain Chittenden has given the names of many of these 
old-time trading posts, and has described their locations. 
But for the most part the local population is ignorant, 
not only of the situation of each of these posts, but even 
of the very. fact that such a post existed. 

The sites of these old forts ought to be marked in an 
imperishable way. They are memorials of the early his- 
tory of nearly one-half of this country, the first sprout- 
ings, so to speak, of a plant which has grown and 
flourished, until it has covered a vast expanse of the 
continent. 

In many of the newer States of the West there are his- 
torical societies which have done and are doing most 
useful work in collecting facts concerning the early settle- 


ment of their several States and putting them on record. 
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Notable among such societies is that of Montana, in 
which Hon. Wilbur F. Sanders, and his son, James U. 
Sanders, are active. Nebraska and Kansas have each 
energetic historical societies, and only about a year ago 
the Kansas Historical Society was instrumental in erecting 
a monument on the site of the Pawnee village where the 
heroic explorer Zebulon M. Pike first unfurled the United 
States flag west of the Missouri River, and planted it 
among the Pawnees, taking down the Spanish flag, which 
hhad been raised there but a short time before. 

In every State and in many counties in these newer 
States, there are people who, if the idea were but sug- 
gested to them, would gladly take steps to mark the his- 
tor-c sites which each possesses. This is being done more 
and more in the East, and even there it is often difficult 
to establish the exact locality of a particular happening or 
“ particular structure. The dwellers in the newer West. 
are better off in this respect than are those in the East, 
because less time has elapsed since the events, and so in- 
formation concerning people and places is more accessible. 

It would be well if this matter could be taken up 
throughout the West, and arrangements made to mark, at 
least by substantial square stone posts properly inscribed, 


_ the situations of these old trading posts. On the Missouri, 


the Yellowstone, the Arkansas, the Laramie, the Plattes 
and elsewhere, there should’ B@ lasting memorials of these 
earliest permanent white habitations in the West. 


THE LONG-RANGE PERIL, 


THE deplorable hunting fatalities, incident to the use 
of the rifle by big-game hunters in the season of big-game 
shooting, seem to increase with each passing year. In 
the view of the layman, big-game hunting has quite as 
much of menace to life as pleasure to the participants. 

The daily press, with régrettable frequency, recounts the 
death of some ill-fated hunter or hunters from the effects 
of rifle bullets. Either directly or by implication each 
death is ascribed to careless or reckless shooting as a 
cause. 

It may fairly be conceded that a certain percentage of 
this mortality is due to carelessness or recklessness, but 
it is unfair and unsound to ascribe all of it to either 
cause. There is no occupation in life which is free from 
accident. Wherever high-powered forces are employed by 
man, accidents will happen to men, accidents which are 
beyond the power of human beings to foresee or to guard 
aga‘nst. Even in the commercial world, where men are 
duly trained and tried, accidents are numerous. The 
electrician, the engineer, the miner, and other skilled 
artisans, kill and are killed. Ott of the lot of destruction 
so-called accidents happen which, by proper care, could 
have been avoided. Such are not accidents in the true 
In the commercial world, he who kills or maims 
carelessly or recklessly is considered guilty of a criminal 
act, with all the grave legal consequences to the offender 
which, in the eye of the law, is befitting the case and its 
circumstances. 

The same, or even harsher, judgment is gradually taking 
legal form concerning hunting accidents. Indeed, there 
have been so many deaths or woundings which were duc 
to carelessness or recklessness, that on the part of the 
public there is an assumption of. reckless shooting when- 
ever a death or wounding happens, and a prejudgment of 
the offender accordingly. Such prejudgment is, in a 
measure, unjust, since accidents cannot be entirely elimi- 
nated from the use of firearms afield. 

However, conceding that there are accidents which are 
beyond the power of man to prevent or foresee, and con- 


sense. 


ceding that with the increase in the numbers of the 


hunters who engage actively in the sport of big-game 
shooting, there consequently would be an increase in the 
number of accidents, there nevertheless are indisputably 
many deaths and maimings due to ignorance concerning 
the use of the rifle and its powers, and carelessness and 
recklessness in its use, with a full knowledge of the rifle’s 
possibilities for harm. 

There is a growing public belief that most of the acci- 
dents, apart from mistaking a man for a deer, are caused 
by the modern high-power rifle. This belief is confirmed 
and disseminated broadly and convincingly by the daily 
press. The signs of the times indicate that, if the fatalities 
continue in the future as in the past, public sentiment will 
result in an entire prohibition of high-power rifles within 
civilized limits, other than military and club grounds. 
Aside froui the itientace fo life and limb, big-wainie Hurtters, 


for the sake of the sport and the guild, should eschew 
the full-jacketed bullet and the high-power charges. The 
manufacturers provide proper cartridges for high-power 
rifles when used in settled sections, thus reducing the 
danger to the minimum. Manufacturers, for their own 
self-interest, should strenuously preach the doctrine of 
special loads for special sections, for the matter of what 
will kill big game in the most deadly way is secondary to 
the safety of the community. It should be clear to the 
manufacturers that the use of high-powered rifles in a 
qualified way is much better than a prohibition of their 
use entirely. 

The conditions governing big-game shooting at the pres- 
ent time differ widely from those governing a few years 
ago. The game area is much less, so that, even if there 
were no more hunters, there would seem to be more 
owing to their being more concentrated. Towns, farms, 
homes, have so reduced the wilderness that it is no small 
task to journey out of sight of a home, and even when 
out of sight of the hunter, a home may not be out of range 
of his rifle bullet. Hunters have multiplied, the game 
area has become less, rifles have become more power- 
ful, hence the dangers have been multiplied. Beginners in 
big-game hunting add to the danger. The perils would 
be greatly reduced if the hunter used a cartridge which 
was sufficient to meet the necessities of the case; if he 
exercised special precaution about shooting in the vicinity 
of houses, and if the manufacturers in their own interest 
advised hunters to use proper ammunition in settled com- 
munities, 


JAMES: C. MERRILL. 


Major JAMES CUSHING MERRILL, widely known as a 
surgeon, and as an ornithologist who has done much to 
reveal the secrets of bird life in the West and Southwest, 
died Oct. 27 at his home in Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Merrill was born in Cambridge, Mass., graduated 
at Harvard, and received his medical degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1874. Not long after this 
he was appointed assistant surgeon in the army and was 
stationed for many years at various posts on the Western 
frontier. During his service on’ the Texas-Mexican bor- 
der, he made an extended study of the birds of the re- 
gion, and introduced to the fauna of the United States a 
number of species never before found within our borders, 
Afterward, he was stationed for some years at Fort 
Klamath, in Oregon, and again at Fort Shaw, in Mon- 
tana, and in both places devoted much time to the study 
of birds and published many interesting notes about the 
less known species. Later he served at Fort Reno in the 
Indian Territory—now Oklahoma—where he continued 
his work on bird life. For more than twenty years his 
name was a very familiar one in the annals of North 
American ornithological literature. 

Dr. Merrill was also an ardent sportsman and big-game 
hunter. With the love of pursuit he combined the keen 
observation of the trained naturalist, and for this reason 
his writings on any subject connected with sport had an 
interest far deeper than commonly attaches to a mere 
narrative of adventure. His contributions to Forest AND 
StrEAM, and to some of the Boone and Crockett books 
are of extreme interest. 

Personally Dr. Merrill was one of the most attractive 
of men, genial, kindly, hospitable, the very man one would 
desire for a companion in the home or in the field. He 
was modest to a fault concerning his own achievements, 
accurate in his scientific work, and stood in the front 
in his own profession. 

After his many years’ service on the plains and in the 
mountains, he was detailed as Librarian in the Surgeon 
General’s Office in Washington, and there he has been for 
the past few years. The confinement did not altogether 
agree with him and of late his health had been unsatis- 
factory, yet we imagine the possibility of the fatal termina- 
tion never occurred to his friends. 

Among army men and among naturalists, Dr. Merrill 
had a wide circle of loving friends, by whom his loss 
will be deeply felt. 





On Friday, Oct. 31, the New York Aquarium was 
formally transferred by the city to the New York 
Zoological Society. The transfer took place in the 
lecture room of the aquarium, and there were present @ 
number of city officials and members of the board of 


managers of thie Zoological Society. In a formal spéech 
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Commissioner Wilcox, of the Park Department, turned 
over the Aquarium to the Zoological Society, and -Prof. 
Henry Fairfield Osborn made an address accepting it. 
President Fornes, of the Board of Aldermen, congratu- 
lated the society on its new responsibilities, and the city 
on the excellent prospect of the aquarium under the new 
management. Mr. Chas. H. Townsend, the new direc- 
tor, made a brief address suggesting many of the possi- 
bilities of the institution as an adjunct to the educational 
work done in the city and as a place where scientific 
work could be carried on. 


The Sportsman Courist. 
In the Faroe Islands. 


Arter a fishing trip to one of the northern islands I am 
once more installed in Hans Kristoffer’s little guest room 
in Midvag, resting from hard tramps across the moun- 
tains and enjoying the activity of other people. When 
I arrived, hay making was in full swing. Our household 
mustered a band of ten’ workers. Hans Kristoffer, Jeg- 
vand Senior, Jegvand Junior and our youngest, Heine, cut 
the grass and six stout girls turned and tossed it with 
their hands. Rakes are little used on a Faroe farm. I 
spent much time in the hay fields with the sheep dogs 
Frem and Heick sleeping by my side. Occasionally Hans 
Kristoffer or Jegvand Senior came and sharpened a scythe 
near by and we held such-converse as my limited stock 
of Dan‘sh allowed. “Grind” was the subject of our last 
peaceful talk; grind—the “driving whales” of northern 
seas that in flocks of from fifty to 1,500 visit these fjords 
from time to time and are driven toward some bay and 
killed near shore. ‘Do you think there is any hope of my 
seeing the grind?” | asked Jegvand. “It may well be,” 
he answered. “August is a good month, and Midvag has 
the best strand for the killing. If a flock is seen anywhere 





in these waters the boats will, if possible, drive it here. 
We shall know they have been sighted by the ‘grinde- 
bud’ [whale message] which will come ether by land 
or by sending up a column of smoke from a headland on 


grind—one hundred and fifty in the Westmanhavn flock. 

The second morning after the Midvag boats went to the 
hunt, a Sunday morning, the air was so still and warm 
that for the first time I had breakfast out of doors: There 
is a cosy nook in Han Kristoffer’s garden sheltered from 
the sea winds by a grass-covered dike, currant and elder- 
berry bushes. Within this inclosure grow sweet fern, 
cranesbill and saxifrage, and there I breakfasted and 
chatted with a sociable northern wren, a “mouse’s 
brother,” as the Faroe folk call him. I had shared my 
soft-boiled eggs and barley bread with him, and he was 
giving thanks in a burst of song, when suddenly from the 
beach close by an old man shouted “Grinde-bud!” The 
whale message had come again! The mouse’s brother 
whisked away, and I sprang up on the d.ke and looked 
seaward where the man was pointing. There, three miles 
away, on a headland of Stromée, a column of smoke rose 
high in the still air. It meant that the grind was in that 
neighborhood, and that all the men of Midvag who had 
not gone to Westhavn must come at once. Jegvand Senior 
had gone on cutting grass when the first message came, 
but this time it was not five minutes before I saw him 
hurrying over the strand like a boy of fifteen with a full 
killing outfit on his shoulders. In seven minutes from 
the first cry the first boat was at sea; a short enough 
time for eight men to gather with their outfit and launch 
a boat. Before half an hour had passed eight boats had 
put off, and that left not a single seaworthy craft in 
Midvag, and only small boys and great-grandfathers. 
Even our Heine, a slight lad of sixteen, had gone, though 
he had not been permitted to accompany eighteen-year-old 
Jegvand to Westmanhavn. 

All the boats disappeared in the distance and nothing 
happened for four hours, except the arrival of men from 
Sérvag and from Bé. When the cry had gone up from 
cur beach, a man, “Grindebudet,”’ as he is called, had 
started on a run for Sorvag, four miles distant over the 
hills. When he came in sight he had shouted “Grinde- 
bud!” and another man had taken it up and run on to Bo, 
two miles and a half further on. In an incredibly short 
time the people arrived. breathless with the haste they 
had made. In little knots they lay on the grass by the 
shore, their daggers ready. waiting until their services 
would be needed, as the grind came to land. Far off at 
sea in a shining belt of water, I saw through my glass 
specks that proved to be boats in a long line. I saw 


their great tails and dragging them forward to the shore. 
One imménse whale hemmed in a boat close to the rocks 
and threw such quantities of bloody water over the men 
that they were helpless. It was like a huge red fountain, 
through which I could see now and then the blinded men 
trying to strike, but yet afraid of hurting one another. 
The boat was being beaten to pieces, and other boats had 
to hurry to their rescue. I saw boys six and seven years 
of age running into the water and stabbing with their 
small knives until plucked out and borne ashore by some 
old man who often returned to do a little killing of his 
own. One boat was sinking, but the men clambered into a 
neighboring boat and were taken to shore. Dignified 
Jegvand Senior was there, looking far less like a devil than 
most of the men, and I saw our Heine, as cool and col- 
lected as an old hand, striking to right and left with tell- 
ing strokes. 

In less than an hour all was over. Not one escaped. 
Two hundred and eighty-five whales lay dead and dying 
on Midvag strand, and from shore to shore the sea was 
red with blood. 

Then the Sysselmand (or county sheriff) came to the 
front. Four men were appointed as assistants. The com- 
niand was given for all the men to aid in dragging the 
carcasses as far toward land as possible, so they would 
be stranded by the ebbing tide. The assistants were to 
measure, value and mark them, and make a deep incision 
in the stomach so that the meat would keep fresh longer. 

In the houses the women were hard at work. The 
grinde-bud had come just before the men had had their 
breakfasts. It was now 4 o'clock, and the men were tired 
cut and half famished. Hans Kristoffer’s house has a 
great reputation for hospitality, and he had more than his 
fair share of visitors. A grewsome looking set they were, 
dripping and bloody. Dozens of the least presentable were 
fed and cheered and dried in the outer kitchen or “rdg- 
stue” with its earthern floor. The dryer ones ate in the 
family living room. I would really like to know how 
many pots of coffee Fru Hans made in the next twenty 
hours. I know she was kept busy all night, and in fact no 
one slept in the house of Hans Kristoffer. The Syssel- 
niand and his helpers were writing all night just outside 
my r6om, and men coming and going all night. 

About 9 o’clock that evening I went down to the shore. 
Most of the whales were on land and others showed their 
sharp black fins and tails in the shallows. There were 





AFTER THE GRIND-HUNT, 
Faroe Islands, 


Stromée. Hester or Kolter. The position of the smoke 
will tell us just where the flock is and where it is to be 
driven and then we send men and boats to help. Yes,” 
added Jegvand, musingly, “it would be interesting for 
you to see the grind,” and with brightening eyes he went 
on to tell of past killings and of the great one last year, 
when 1,500 whales met their death on Midvag strand. It 
must have been a dreadful sight; usually a flock numbers 
from fifty to three hundred, and even Jegvand admitted 
that 1,500 whales was an embarrassment of riches. And 
then the neglected hay making was resumed and I went 
back to the house. 

Why should we have talked so much of grind that after- 
roon of all others? Was it a case of telepathy, some 
subtle connection between our group in the hay field and 
a messenger hurrying toward us from the fjelds on the 
north? I had just returned to my room and was stand- 
ing by the window when I heard a rumor in the air, a 
suggestion of hoarse cries, and Jegvand Junior came 
dashing down from the hay field in flying leaps. Only 
one thing could make Jegvanhd jump like that—the 
“grinde-bud!” In a twinkling I was out of the house, 
but already Jegvand had seized his new grind dagger, belt 
and coat, and started on a run over the beach. As I 
stood there a dozen young fellows sprang past me, their 
eyes blazing with excitement; they were savages, pure and 
simple, for the time being, possessed with the love of 
killing, which lies in. more or less latent form in every 
man’s nature. The older men went on with their work- 
in the fields; they could tell by the way the message came 
that only the young men were needed. In five minutes all 
were at the boats; then came a pause. The grind it seems 
were at Westmanhavn, ten miles to the north, and were 
safe for the present. The men of Westmanhavn had 
hemmed them in a narrow fjord and all they needed was 
help for the killing. So the young men returned to their 
homes to make fuller preparations, for it would be a two 
days’ work. I lingered near to see what our Jegvands 
would be. A bottle of milk, a grind dagger, sheath and 
belt, an entire suit of sheepskin clothes to wear over his 
ordinary suit,a warm helmet hood and a good-sized wooden 
box filled with dried mutton, bones and all, and woolen 
stockings all mixed up together. Jegvand gathered up his 
possessions and stalked forth without saying “farvel” to a 
soul. Jegyand is usually very polite, but at that hour his 
eyes were fixed on a future full of grind and Saw nothing 
this side of Westmanhavn. So he left us and for two 
days and nights no néws came from the north; then he 
appeared, not having slept for fifty-four hours, apd with a 
hand badly cut by a grind dagger, But they took the 





nineteen, and there were more to come. Little by little 
thew drew near to Midvag strand, and in front of them 
now and then came a flash of silver as a whale spouted. 
“They are ‘urolig’”” (uneasy), said Fru Hans, anxiously. 
“They may yet get away!” and the Sorvag and 
Bo men began to get up and talk together seriously. 

I ate a scrappy dinner standing at the window, opera 
glass in hand. At last six boats left the approaching line 
and came to land for stones, loaded up and put out again. 
That meant that the drive would soon begin, and I scur- 
ried off to the other side of the bay, where the flock must 
pass on its way to land. The boats drew nearer together 
until they almost touched, formed a semi-circle—forty- 
two there were by that time, and I could hear a sound 
like a great Indian pow-wow, hoarse shouts and cries and 
loud thumps and knockings on the gunwales to frighten 
the whales and keep them from rushing out to sea. The 
men threw stones fastened to ropes in the spaces between 
the boats and to right and left if the whales turned.,and 
sc slowly but steadily the flock was urged forward. An 
old man sitting near me said the boats would not charge 
in yet; the bay was still too wide, the water too deep, the 
whales could break away if frightened too soon. There 
seemed very few, to me, but “where there is one head 
seen above there will will be twenty below,” said the man. 

Then at last the signal was given, the boats dashed 
forward, the men shouting wildly, the grind was seized 
with a panic, and surged toward the land. A large flock 
of eider ducks, usually so fearless, became alarmed and 
made for the shore, looking over their shoulders and tell- 
ing one another to hurry. There was a roar of surf on the 
beach, six great rollers preceded the grind and crashed 
along the coast, the grind dashed to the right and were 
met and turned by the boats, then to the left of the bay 
where I stood, and instinctively I began to climb higher. 
I could not see the drove from the storm of white water 
in front of it, but it struck the shore and two great whales 
upheaved by the pressure behind and below were cast high 
eon the. rocks at my feet; the boats closed in and the 
slaughter began. 

Three hundred men fought with harpoons, hooks and 
daggers, and as the wounded and maddened whales broke 
from the harpoon lines and dashed on shore, they were 
met in the shallows by the men of Sdérvag and of 
B6é, who, up to their arm pits in blood and water, struck 
again and again with their long daggers, and severed the 
spinal cord in the neck. With the first gush of blood all 
escape for the. grind was at.an end... Blinded, the whales 
swam helplessly.to and fro, fighting. only wounded. 
Then they threw themselves about, lashing boats with 
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poor little baby whales born in the last agony of panic and 
of death, and lying by their mothers. The beach pools 
were pools of blood and on the strand the surf beat in a 
long crimson line. 

Next morning when I went down again, the division had 
been made and boats were being rapidly loaded with the 
meat. The laws that govern the distribution of the 
grind are not to be comprehended by the average feminine 
mind. But I believe one-tenth goes to the Crown, one 
per cent. to the poor, one per cent. to the schools, the 
biggest whale to the boat that first reached the grind, a 
head to the person who first gave the alarm, the Syssel- 
mand and his assistants have something for their labors, 
the pastor has his share, and after that all the inhabitants 
of a certain wide and large district share the rest, though 
those of a few far-away villages get but a half-share. I 
think the grind laws need revision. For instance, the capital, 
Thorshavn, with its 1,200 inhabitants, shares our grind at 
Midvag with those that have borne the brunt of the fight 
and keep open house to all afterward. On the beach 
that morning I met many of the Faroe men from other 
places, with whom I had tramped and fished and rowed— 
men from Sorvag and Bé, Leinum, Quivig and Westman- 
havn, Thorshavn, Stromnoes and Saxon—even Myggenoes 
men appeared in the course of the day. They exchanged 
greetings over vertebrz and piles of blubber and rows of 
heads whose broad curving lips wore a queer smile. The 
air was heavy with the smell of fresh flesh, and a detailed 
description of the strand that morning would not be 
pieasant reading. All that day and all the next night the 
work went on, and our four men have just finished carry- 
ing up our share of meat to the lath-sided storehouse, 
there to be salted—most of it—and the rest to be cut in 
strips and hung from the house eaves to dry in the wind. 
It is fwo days now since the grind was killed, and yet the 
waters of the bay are still thick and red. Oh, for a strong 
breeze and tide to bring in fresh seas and purify us again! 

The first morning after the killing, as I came out of my 
room, I found an official looking paper made out in mys- 
terious terms with my name attached, and learned to my 
surprise that I also was entitled to a share of grind. [ 
was much elated, and visions of wealth danced before my 
eyes. I was, it appeared, to have the equivalent of a tiny 
whale, and it was to be sold by auction. It did not séem 
honest, however, to appropriate a whale that I had not 
earned. But our Jegvand Junior had fought and bled and 
fought again, and Heine-had come to the front nobly. {[ 
would give my whale to those who had been in the thick 
oi the fray. So I did, and I can only hope I did it 
modestly, with no trace of conscious virtue. Young 
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Jegvand seemed appreciative and thankful, but not, as it 
were, overwhelmed by the gift, and it occurred to me to 
ask the Sysselmand how much he thought it would bring. 
“Well,” he said, “if prices had been high it might have 
brought four or five kroner, but people were nowadays 
buying much meat from the new whale station in Hal- 
dersvig, and fe supposed I’d.get about 1.75 kroner for it.” 
That would ve, in American money, about twenty-four 
cents apiece. So ended my idea of being a Lady Bounti- 
ful to Jegvand and Heine. ‘ 

I hear that our Midvag pastor was to have held com- 
munion service and a baptism at the next hamlet, Sande- 
vaag. But the grinde-bud came just before church, and 
only women were left. He could not baptize the baby 
when the father and the six godfathers had stampeded, 
so he preached to the women and then set out for home. 
He reached Midvag in time to hurry up to the parsonage, 
get into his old clothes, seize his grind dagger, and climb- 
ing down the rocks to a boat just before the final charge 
was made, he was in the midst of the fight with eight of 
his flock. ELIZABETH TAYLOR. 





Pierre La Fontaine. 


CONSIDERABLE interest has been recently manifested by 
sportsmen generally, even though their specialty be not 
big game, in the career of Pierre La Fontaine, the trap- 
per and poacher, who in March last was wounded and 
captured by Maine game wardens and who, together with 
his friend Tom King, was subsequently erroneously re- 
ported, by Canadian papers, to have engaged in a fatal 
duel with his former captors. 

Because of the long strides now being annually taken 
by civilization as impersonated by the settler—who con- 
tracts with his government for a few acres of timbered 
land, and in accordance with the terms of the contract 
immediately proceeds to alter its prehistoric nature—the 
edges of the woods are being felled on all sides, and the 
avocation of trapping, as well as the knowledge of wood- 
craft, is, as a consequence, being discouraged. 

Since tales, and resulting dreams, of the inhabitants of 
the original vast forests and trackless plains have, since 
childhood, exerted an irresistible attraction and charm 
over us members of the human family who are not yet 
wholly civilized, it is entirely natural that the few remain- 
ing disciples of the Indians should appeal strongly to our 
sympathy. So, therefore, as a dweller of the woods and 
a legitimate bearer of the cognomen trapper, regardless 
of his personality and experiences, La Fontaine is an 
object of interest, outlined, as his class now is, against 
the setting sun of a period rife with stirring adventures 
and seeds of romance. Pierre La Fontaine, or, in plain 
English, Peter Fountain, was born in St. Francis, Canada, 
some forty-eight years ago of French-Canadian parents. 
Very frequently a strain of Indian blood circulates in the 
veins of these people, and such is suggested in this in- 
stance by La Fontaine’s general appearance, he being six 
feet in height, swarthy, with straight black hair, dark 
eyes, high cheek bones and a large, loosely knitted frame 
which works all together, whenever he moves, like a per- 
fectly adjusted, well-oiled machine. To see him lope 
through the woods, or handle a canoe paddle, is a delight. 
His eyes have such expressive power as to relieve the 
balance of his features from any display of feeling and a 
flash or a twinkle heralds a passing mood. ; 

He began his acquaintance with the woods and its deni- 
zens in childhood, and, excepting a few years when en- 
gaged in mining near his native town, has spent seven or 
more months of every year in the wooded lands of Canada 
and Maine, trapping the several desirable fur-bearing ani- 
mals and shooting the moose, caribou and deer, with a 
resulting satisfactory profit. Trapping is no sinecure, 
however, since it entails much hard work, long hours, 
some privations and almost constant exposure to the 
elements; therefore, although a trapper enjoys the ex- 
citement incident to his occupation and also an absolute 
freedom which only the lover of solitude can fully com- 
prehend, still, he has much to contend with even before 
the abridgment of his license by game laws and the sup- 
plemental wardens. La Fontaine’s camps were scattered 
through the forest in such manner as to afford a nightly 
shelter at the end of each day’s long march. They were 
what are termed “fire camps,” and so constructed of 
rough “splits” as to permit a fire and very little more 

room than was necessary to allow a man to lie prone 
before it—the one-sided roof being six feet at its highest 
point and sloping acutely to the ground. They and their 
meager equipment were invariably orderly and scrupu- 
lously neat, and this same regard for system is apparent in 
all his doings. A deserted hunter’s camp will afford him 
opportunities for collecting and laying aside various odds 
and ends, possibly some provisions, which are carefully 
husbanded for the day of need, and after slaying an animal 
and preserving such parts as are valuable to him, he will 
carry the unused meat many miles to a logging camp, or 
to the home of a settler, rather than permit it to waste. 

His earnings are likewise well cared for, and he may 

sometimes prevailed upon to make a loan, if the col- 

lateral security is strictly first class. : 

For fifteen of the thirty-five years this freeman has 
followed his inclination, the game wardens of Maine have 
endeavored to effect his capture, because the institution 
of protective laws failed to interrupt his pre-established 
traffic in peltry. He has, undoubtedly, annually violated 
the game laws of both Canada and Maine by killing game 
in close season, and also by taking a greater number of 
animals than is permitted; but nevert eless he is prob- 
ably suspected of many del nquencies that are not his. 
For instance, he was said to have guided, from Maine into 
Canada, many deserters from the Northern arm during 
the Civil War, which was quite a big contract for a boy 
of eleven years. Then again, when the stark body of an 
Indian was found suspended by the neck from a tree in 
the Maine woods, many years ago, La Fontaine’s name 
was at once associated with the unpleasant experience of 
the deceased. And so on, down to the present day, when 
almost every carcass of an animal, found in the border- 
land of Maine and Canada, throws suspicion = him. 

On entering a game country, when hunting, his tongue, 
which in an emergency can discharge volleys of French 
and uncertain English, is silenced and all his faculties 

are focused upon the objects of his quest. He will travel 
hither and yon, among the probable resorts of game, un- 
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til he discovers fresh signs and from the . determines 
the number and movements of ‘the animals; then,. con- 


trary to the precautionary measures of most hunters, he 
will pitch his. camp in the immediate ‘vicinity of their 
most frequented feeding grounds, and he rarely fails ‘to 
get what he covets. He is fond of fishing, in a crude 
way, and usually has his hat band decorated with one 
or more flies, which he attaches to a sapling and dangles 
in the water. At times he will havé a sink line, with 
baited hook in the other hand, and thus simultaneously 
engage both his sense of touch and sight. A captured 
trout will be yanked ashore without the courtesy of a 
landing net in true schoolboy style- Another of his 
pastimes and pleasures in the woods is to suddenly ap- 
pear, Indian fashion, at the camp-fire of a hunter, and, in 
order to successfully accomplish a complete surprise, he 
will quit his bed at any hour of the night—sleep always 
awaiting his convenience. 

La Fontaine has a good deal of humor and tells many 
stories of the following style at the expense of the hunters 
he has known: 

“A sport he comed to me place one day an’ he sav, 
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‘Come ride away to hunt wid me,’ an’ I say ‘Well, you 
go dug some patatties an’ I gets ready.’ When I come 
back he say, ‘You tole me to dug patatties an’ I dugged, 
an’ dugged, an’ dugged, an’ dare ain’t none dare!’ Well, 
I goes an’ looks an’ he dug up all my raspberry bushes. 
Anoder man he comed in de winter time an’ he says, ‘I 
want a moose bad.’ So I say, ‘I know where dare is un 
track an’ maybe we fin’ him.’ So we goes to de track an’ 
1 say, ‘You take de gun an’ go ahead after him.’. He 
go maybe one mile an’ he say, ‘Where is de moose?’ an’ I 
say, ‘Do you think him sit down an’ wait fer you to 
come an’ shood him?’ He say, ‘I didn’t think a moose 
sv strong to go so far; let him go on all der way?’ So I 
say, ‘You give me de gun an’ you come after.’ I go about 
four mile an’ I broke de moose’s laig; den I waited long 
time an’ de man he comed an’ kill him. Now, dat man 
be one great hunter what hav’ killed a moose!” 

La Fontaine’s account of his final capture by the Mainc 
wardens does not altogether agree with the published 
versién of Warden Templeton. He was aware that his 
long-time pursuers were in northern Maine, but past suc- 
cess in eluding them—some of his dev-ces being very in- 
genious and most interesting developments of woodcraft— 
made him venturesome even to recklessness, and he nzt 
only passed into the State, but by way of a logging camp 
which was tantamount to a publication of his presence 
and route. The new-fallen snow plainly exposed his trail, 
and although he partly concealed this, his fat:gue was so 
great from drawing his sled load of provisions, that he 
went directly to one of his camps, neglecting entirely the 
most casual of his precautions against pursuit (the mak- 
ing of a long detour, and striking his own tra.1 some dis- 
tance back, in order to ascertain if other footprints had 
joined his) and fell asleep. A comparison of the re- 
citals may prove entertaining, La Fontaine’s English hay- 
ing been corrected: 


The Warden’s Story. 


“We had heard pretty tough stories of Peter La Fon- 
ta'ne and decided to take as few chances as possible and 
make the arrest without any shooting, if we could do it. 
Shortly after 6 o’clock we decided to move, and did 
so with the greatest care, although the crunching of our 
snowshoes seemed to make a big noise. I was ahead, with 
Houston so close behind that he stepped into my tracks. 
I caught the latch of the door in my left hand, holding 
my revolver in the right. It was my plan to snap the 
door open quickly and, if I got a chance, to grab Peter 
before he had an opportunity to move. I was also pre- 
pared to do the other thing if forced to it. 

“La Fontaine had evidently been lying on the floor on a 
bed of boughs and deer skins before the open fire, with 
his feet toward the door and his rifle at his head. At 
the snap of the latch he came to his knees as quickly as 
a cat, and that was his position when I caught the first 
sight of him in the dim firelight. At the same instant, he 
brought his rifle around. I. don’t: remember whethet I 
said anything or not. If I did it was ‘Don’t you do it! 
Don’t you do it!’ But I distinctly remember watch ng the 
muzzle of that rifle as it flew around and just before it 
came in line with my body, I pulled on him.” 


La Fontaine’s Story, . 


“T stood my rifle against the side of the camp, laid me 
down before the fire and fell asleep. I didn’t hear the ap- 
proach of the wardens, because the hearing of one of 
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my ears is slightly defective. There was no door to my 
camp, but some pieces’ of splits were propped against-the 
door frame, and when these were pushed aside by War- 
den Templeton, I awoke and as I raised myself, being 
only half-conscious, I dimly saw a man reaching out 
toward me as though about to place his hand upon my 
shoulder ; then came a loud report and a pistol ball passed 
through by body. Warden Houston, thinking I had done 
the shooting, then crowded into the camp and: was going 
to strike me on the head, when I said, ‘Mr,‘ Houston, if 
you please, I have had enough.’ Then he was very kind, 
washed my wound, and bound it up to stopsthe flow of 
blood. 

“I didn’t find fault with the uncalled-for and unneces- 
sary shooting, because Warden Templeton was afraid of 
me; but when I noticed that he then wore a pair of my 
moose shanks*and drew them back fromthe fire so that 
{ might not see them, I was mad, and I told him my 
cpinion of him for taking to himself some of my prop- 
erty and some cartridges belonging to one of my hunting 
friends before burning my home camp and everything 
remaining in it that was not valuable to him.” 

It is an open question as to whether the Canadian Gov- 
ernment is not, in a large measure, responsible for the 
incursions of poachers into the Maine woods, and surely 
that Government is wholly responsible for the slaughter. 
of animals which are carefully nurtured by Maine’s laws 
only to venture across the border. Canada has no war- 
dens in the strip of country contiguous to northwestern 
Maine, which one man on the river might effectually 
patrol, and thus tacitly consents to “the fitting out. of 
privateers to prey upon the commerce of a_ friendly 
State,” as international law might express it. Last sum- 
mer, two young men from Quebec visited the neighbor- 
hood under discussion, and, in the season when it is as 
easy to kill a moose as a neighbor’s cow, slew seven 
of them and allowed them to rot where they fell. Al- 
though this fact is said to have been brought to the atten- 
tion of the proper authorities, nothing has been done to- 
ward punishing the offense and incidentally discouraging - 
such utter disregard of the game laws. Settlers nearest 
the scene of this depredation are entirely familiar with 
the laxity of the authorities, and why should they hesi- 
tate to take what game they want before young men from 
Quebec or elsewhere deprive them of an opportunity, and 
furthermore, if La Fontaine and others are not taught to 
respect the law at home, how can they be expected to have 
reverence for it when abroad? LIPPINCOTT. 

BALTimMorE, Oct. 29. 





The Buck Duellist. 


Mr. Jones Relates a Veracious Tale of the Adirondacks. 


_ Otp Peletiah Jones, of Mud Pond, Essex county, N. Y., 
is a remnant of that picturesque body of men whose 
younger days were passed prospecting, hunting and fish- 
ig in the beautiful Adirondack country, and whoze de- 
clining years are spent in guiding “city people” through 
the woodlands. by this means turning to good account 
the wood knowledge gained in pioneering. 

Old “Pell,” as he is familiarly called, is a pleasing con- 
trast in many. ways to the more modern young guide, who 
by association with rich and aristocratic campers is apt 
to have acquired a broad a and a discriminating taste 
tor high-balls, rye and Seotch. 

Pell wears the same clothing both summer and win- 
ter—always. heayy-weight, Perhaps he lays aside his 
coat during the day, but he resumes it: at night, and 
is always willing to sit near an open fire. He smokes a 
pipe stuffed with “Bobolink” or “Blue paper.’ When 
the pipeful is apparently smoked out, Pell stirs up the 
residuum with a knife blade, applies a light and manages 
a. half-dozen or so additional puffs. This practice some- 
times results in the firing of his pipe bowl, but since 
the odor therefrom is not very different. fromi that of 
¢ ther of his favorite tobaccos, no harm results: save that 
of shortening the life of the pipe. This is a minor con- 
sideration, since Pell is sole residuary legatee under the 
wills of annual departing campers, and bequests under 
these wills usually include numbers of pipes. 

Pell has a collection almost as varied as that of a student 
at Heidelberg. 

To kill a deer is quite as commonplace to Pell as the 
lighting of his pipe. 

I remember one occasion when we had in camp with 
tis a young gentleman from the city whose last ambi 
tion was to slay a deer by his own unaided efforts. 

In different directions we had hunted all day long with 
no success. All had returned except Peletiah, 

About 6 o'clock he came in, and greeting us, pulled 
from his pockets four or five small steaks and started to 
broil them over the fire. 

Knowing old Pell, we initiated ones said nothing except 
to reply to his salute and remark that he’d been lucky 
again. The young fellow, however, wa on fire. 

“Did you really kill a deer, Mr. Jones?” he began, as 
he hovered over the fire. 

“Guess I did,” replied Pell, through the smoke. 

“Well, when did you do it?” said the young man. 

Pell absent-mindedly turned the steaks, intent on his 
cooking. 

“T say, Mr. Jones,” pursued the gnat, “when did you 
kill it? Tell me all about it. How far away did you 
shoot at it? How many times? Where did you hit h.m? 
Was it a male or a female?” 

Pell peered up from his operations and regarded his 
inquisitor much as a big patient dog looks at a pesti- 
ferous puppy. 

“Well,” said the old man, “’twas a buck deer, and I was 
sittin’ on a lawg near the end of the pond when I see him 
a-comin’ acrost the lake. ’Peared to me I heered a dawg 
barkin’, too. Anyways, I sot still and he come along. i 
waited fer him tell he got inter shaller water where I 
could. git at him ter lug him out easy, and I shot him- 
jist for’ard the shoulder.” 

“And how far away was he, Mr. Jones?” 

“Oh, "baout twenty feet,” said Pell, “and if he’d ’a’ 
come any closter I’d ’a’ waited some more.” 

This story was so utterly at variance with the deer- 
hunting. ideals set, up for himself by the young man that 
thereafter “Mr. Jones” was a deposed idol, . 
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Nothing but to cut down a fear-sped buck at three 
hundred yards could fill the desire of that young Nimrod. 

Old Pell is something of a story-teller. Many an evén- 
ing have we spent listening to his stories of the woods 
while the wind drew the sparks up into the night and we 
smoked post-prandial pipes. 

Perhaps the following recital is a good example of 
his powers: 

“*T wasn’t many years ago,” said our guide, “that your 
Uncle Pell had a pretty clost call for what life he had in 
his carkiss, and ’tain’t every man kin say’t he had the 
same chanct ter go straight to the golden city under the 
same circumstances.” 

Pell is an artist in his way, so at this point he stopped, 
relighted his pipe, puffed reflectively and waited for the 
usual, “Tell us about it, Pell.” 

Accepting our oblations, he continued: 

“Well, it happened about this way. ’Twas gittin’ along 
teward the middle of October, and me and Eb Lobb was 
campin’ on the p’int yender in the slickest little tar-paper 
cabin that ever was built. We got the tar paper offen a 
waggin that got mired out on the Boreas River road. The 
young fellar that was teamin’ gave it to us fer helpin’ him 
out, and so not castin’ away the gifts er Providence we 
kivered and lined our shack with it. - 

“One mornin’ we woke up, and as it was Eb’s turn ter 
do the breakfast cookin’, he crawled out and begun fussin’ 
‘round while I turned over fer jest a little wakin’-up 
snooze. I was dreamin’ ’bout havin’ been presented with 
a new .45-90 Winchester by grateful fr’en’s I’d been 
guidin’ through the woods, and I could see the printin’ 
on the breech—‘To Peletiah Jones, from his admirin’ 
fr’en’s,’ with the names of them as had give it ter me 
underneath. Er course ’tain’t no use namin’ no names, but 
ii I should tell yer the names, maybe ter git struck with a 
streak of lightnin’ wouldn’t surprise some of yer more.” 

I felt that Pell’s eye would bore a hole in my head, but 
I couldn’t bring myself to meet his gaze. Inasmuch as 
Pell collected some six or seven dollars a day—wages and 
tribute—more than some of us earned, my feeling was 
less one of guilt than embarrassment. 

Pell finally withdrew his gimlet eye and went on: 

“Well, right in the middle of my dream I was disturbed 
by loud noises and woke up, to hear the familiar voice of 
Eb cussin’. Eb kin cuss like a French-Canuck log driver, 
and them Canucks don’t spend much time learnin’ any 
other part of the langwidge, so that yer kin see ’twasn’t 
egzackly like ‘wakin’ to the’ songs of burds chuned ter 
sweetness,’ as that Troy minister used ter say when he 
was campin’ here. 

“T kep’ quiet, knowin’ ’t Eb’d make me the partner of 
his woes, and pretty soon he came a-stumpin’ in with his 
light ax in one hand and a few pieces of chawed-up meat 


in t’other. : 
“ “Huh, says Eb. ‘Breakfast!’ 
“ ‘Sure,’ sez I. ‘I’m all ready fer it, so throw them 


red-flannen frog baits away and go out of the room till I 
take off my pejammies and get inter my clothes.’ ” 

At this fine bit of sarcasm I raised my eyes and shot 
my deadliest look at him, but except for a slight twitching 
of the mouth, Uncle Pell’s face was as placid as the lake 
of the same name on a windless day. 

“Tf yer kin make yer breakfast outer coffee and per- 
taters,’ says Eb, ‘well and good. Well and good,’ sez he, 
‘but I'll be goldarned if there’s a bit of venison in camp 
that’s fit ter eat I’ve jest shown yer the hull of it,” 
and he twiddled the meat rags on his fingers. 

“‘*Catamount?” sez I. 

“ *Foxes,’ sez he, ‘and by the tracks I should think that 
the census fox would have saved himself a lot er walkin’ 
- he could have been here when they c’mitted the rob- 

ery.” 

“*Well,’ sez I, gittin’ up, ‘’tain’t as though we couldn’t 
get more, anyways try, and I hope your mind wasn’t so 
upsot yer fergot to bile the pot.’ 

“Oh, no,’ sez Eb, ‘the coffee pot’s Dilin’,’ and that 
mornin’ was the first that year we went without meat— 
leastways durin’ the open season,” he hastened to add. 

“We had ter have sumpin’ ter eat, so Eb he stayed ter 
camp and I sot out ter see what I could find. Er course 
i hed my old single-shot rifle along and a good-sized 
horn-handled, stiff-bladed huntin’ knife. 

“My rheumatiz didn’t let me git along any too lively, but 
perhaps that ain’t so bad fer a still-hunter, fer it give 
me more time ter look inter fallen tree tops and brush 
then as if I was one er these here puff-zippin autymer- 
beels that young Platt’s got down ter the village. 

“Anyways I clim’ along up and ’twasn’t long ’fore I see 
sumpin’ movin’ in a little holler "bout five rod off, and 
giitin’ closter out jumped a buck that looked like a full 
brother ter Old Golden fer size and ’purtenances. He 
come down all right when I onhitched on him, and I went 
over tew him, leavin’ my rifle leanin’ up aside a tree near 
where'l fired. Sumpin’ I never did before ner since, but I 
felt so goldarned sure of that buck ’t I didn’t think er 
nothin’ but just skinnin’ him and luggin’ a hindquarter 
back ter camp fer that overdue breakfast.” 

Pell threw back his head and laughed quietly. 

“T was sumpin’ of a bareback rider in my day,” he went 
on, “but I never tried to ride on the under side of a 
horse with my legs hooked up over his back, so I couldn’t 
give bein’ outer practice as er excuse, but I want yer ter 
understand that when I straddled that buck as he was 
lyin’ there kinder on his back, and put my knife point ter 
his throat, that when he got up, as he did, yer Uncle Pell 
jest clutched his legs around him and hung on. 

“Er course he couldn’t travel no Star P’inter gait with 
a hundred and sixty poun’ draggin’ on his keel, but he 
bumped me along pretty lively, till it curred ter me "twas 
time I was makin’ a little livelier move toward gittin’ that 
breakfast. In the excitement I'd kep’ the knife in my 
hand jest like a feller’ll fall overboard outer a boat when 
he’s spearin’, and if he had his pipe in his mouth when 
he started, he’ll most likely find it right in the same place 
when he comes up to the top. It’s cur’us, but it’s so. 
Anyways, I had that knife all right, and "bout the first 
thing I did when I discovered it was to make a lunge at 
the old fellow’s brisket with it. The p’int went in and I 
could feel on the haft ’t I’d struck sumpin’, and in a 
couple er jumps down he come, right er course er top er 


ey crawled out fm under, holding on to a hind leg in 
case of more surprises. 
“Tt looked like he was dead enough now, er breathin 





his last anyways, and right here I made another big 
mistake. Er course that up-ended ride give me a con- 
siderable shakin’ up and I was a sweatin’ some from it so 
I struck the knife inter the ground, butt up, and reached 
around to my hind pants’ pocket ter git my handkercher 
to wipe off my perspirin’ brow. 

“T hadn’t more’n straightened up with it in my hand 
‘fore that old devil give a snort like the Effin’ham’s 
whistle down onto Schroon Lake and come to his feet like 
a circus performer turning a sumerset, all standin’, head 
up and tail clinched tight. 

“He didn’t give me a chanst to even reach fer that 
knife, and it "peared that my old red handkercher acted 
like a red rag tew a bull, fer the moment he seen it he 
come on me like a catamount, and knocked me flatter’n 
one of Marthy’s pancakes, strikin’ and hookin’ savage. 
*Bout this time I begun to realize ’twasn’t so much a 
question of gettin’ breakfast as ’twas of gettin’ back ter 
camp for any meal at all, and any time. ‘In other words,’ 
as a long-winded lawyer cuss who camped here once 
uster say, ‘In other words, I begun ter wake up ter the 
fact that I’d gotter fight ter keep my insurance from 
comin’ due.’ 

“Well, we fit around there fer some minutes prob- 
ably—seemed days ter me—the old buck a-strikin’ and 
a-hookin’, and I a-hangin’ to his horns and tryin’ to git 
away from those hoofs of. his; but all the time I was 
tryin’ ter work him around ter where the knife was, 
thinkin’ if I could only get to it someways I could man- 
age to spare a hand from his head and end the trouble. 
] had another hope, too, and that was he’d get weak from 
loss of blood, and perhaps give it up before I could get 
the knife or he’d played me out. The blood was comin’ 
from his brisket cuts all right, and pretty good, too, I 
guess, but it didn’t seem to make any difference ter him. 

“All ter once I found we was gittin’ nearer and nearer 
to the knife, and I quit pullin’, only hangin’ on. 

“As soon’s I did that I'll be goldarned if that old devil 
didn’t drag me right over tew the knife, and I was jest 
gettin’ ready to make my one-handed play fer it, when 
he raised his front-right leg and come down onto that 
knife handle kerwallop, and when he raised up ag’in yer 
can call me a warm-water sucker if he didn’t have that 
knife fixed onto his: hoof as pretty as anything you 
ever see. 

“Accident er not, yer can bet I was scared, fer it was 
sharp’s a razor, and it give him "bout eight inches more 
oi strikin’ reach, and he begun right away. Up went 
his sword arm and down she kim—slash—the hull of a 
boot leg gone, and a glancing cut on the ankle. He was 
— around on three legs, so’s’t he wouldn’t lose the 

nife. 

“Tt’s all right ter stick to yer ship and go down with 
her, but I begun ter make up my mind ’twas better to 
desert and take my chance of being able to outfoot him 
to a young pine that stood ’bout six rods away. Ef he’d 
only insist on holding onto his weapon, I believed I c'd 
dc it, fer I was Injun-built them days and c’d hoof it 
pretty lively, and if he’d go four-legged I thought per- 
haps he’d stick the knife inter the ground and git throwed. 

“Er course it takes a derned sight longer to tell all 
them thoughts than it did to think ’em, and the fact of 
the bizness is that about two seconds after he give me 
the cuts I’d broke loose from my affectionate embrace 
and was strikin’ out fer that pine. 

“T’ve done my twenty and thirty miles a day a-walkin’, 
and run six-mile an hour many a time and never thought 
about the distance or the gait, but there wasn’t never no 
time in my hull life that a journey seemed so long or a 
place so hard to git to as it ’twas on the way to that 
pine. I c’d see it all right ’nough, but it looked more’n 
forty mile away, and "bout as big as them fir trees that 
comes in a kid’s Noah’s Ark. 

“When I started, his tail was p’intin’ to the tree, and 
er course I was facin’ it. 

“Well, as soon as I let go I give his head a twitch to 
kinder daze him, and then I lit out. Natchully it took 
him a second or two to git the hang of things and git 
after me, but by that,time yer Uncle Pell was under full 
steam, headin’ fer the pine, and ’bout twenty feet in front 
cf the enemy. 

“T looked round to see how we were doin’, and I 
couldn’t help noticin’ that he had that sword arm drawed 
up under him and was perceedin’ on three legs. 

“T guess there ain’t any derned fool here but knows 
that a deer kin go ’bout as well on three legs as four; and 
it seemed ter me as though this one was goin’ a leetle 
better’n most of them I'd seen crippled in one leg. Per- 
haps "twas the peculiar circumstances made me feel so; 
however, he was comin’, and what’s more, was gainin’. 

“T ain’t ’shamed to say now that when I discovered that 
he was probably goin’ ter git me that I was sceered, and 
sceered bad. I’d had a purty good shakin’ up in the fust 
place a-ridin’ him and a-tryin’ time tusslin’ him, and I 
wasn’t in no shape fer even that short sprint. Besides 
that, the almost human action of the derned old cuss and 
the endurin’ efforts he’d made ter kill me with the knife 
onsettled me, and helped to make me sceered. 

“Well, I made up my mind ’twasn’t no use a-lookin’ 
round, but jist do m’ best and trust to the Lord and my 
good trainin’ and dig my toes in deep. 

“Well, I done so, and as I got "bout thirty feet from 
the tree, not feelin’ his breath on m’ neck, ner seemin’ 
to hear his jumps, my hopes riz, and I twisted m’ head 
around. 

“Well, sir, yer can bet there wasn’t no happier man in 
the world than I was that minit, when I seen that the 
old buck was on the ground with the blood pourin’ from 
his wounds, and givin’ them little kicks that always mean 
the end. 

“T didn’t slow up. I jest simply let go and down I 
come all in a heap. It didn’t hardly seem real, and I 
lay there some time before I begun to realize that I'd 
been saved from a cruel and unusu’l death. 

“T ain't much of a pray-er, but I give thanks fer my 
deliverance before I did another thing. 

“ ‘Well’ says I, to myself, as I got up, ‘fer all ’pear- 
ances you are deader’n a last year’s p’litical promise, but 
there ain’t no power on earth that’ll git me tew you ’til 
I’m fixed, so I jest give him a wide berth, and went back 
ter where I'd stood up my rifle, and then I come back at 
*bout four rod and fired seven shots into the old cuss ’fore 
I had the nerve ter go up tew him. 

“He certainly was a strappin’ animal, and he had the 


‘ 


knife in his hoof. It made me shiver tew look at it. I 
had ter work at it a long time before I c’d git it out, but 
I did, and finally got home with that breakfast.” 

The old man stopped short here, and knocking the 
burned tobacco dust from his pipe, refilled it from his 
pouch, 5 

“Pell,” said I, “why didn’t you cut off that hoof which 
held the knife and either keep it or present it to some 
museum as a curiosity?” 

“Huh!” replied Pell, ‘“‘wouldn’t nobody believe the story 
that went with it, would they?” 

Epwarp Sipney RAwsOoN. 

Port Ricumonp, WN. Y, 





Advanced Ideas in Farming, Trap- 
ping and Woodcraft. 


Number One. 


WHat most farmers lack is perception, the quality 
that enables one to adapt to one’s uses and require- 
ments those things that nature has especially provided— 
dear old Nature, who is always doing nice little things 
for farmers that are not half appreciated. 

I realized this long before I first began the free, 
rugged and independent life of a hardy, honest tiller 
of the soil, and often resolved that if I ever had the 
chance I would do a lot of adapting, particularly in the 
way of utilizing such animals and birds as usually spent 
their time loafing around and beating the world out 
of a living. I became a tiller. The word tiller has two 
definitions, one of which is, a steering apparatus. I am 
just now classifying myself as the latter, one who steers. 
I am endeavoring to steer my brother tiller, the other 
kind of tiller, the one who in tilling the soil, from the 
shoals and rocks of those who defer decisive actior 
till disaster has overwhelmed them. I am going te 
steer my fellow agriculturist and horticulturist and other 
fellow strugglers against the ruthless tide of curculio, 
potato bugs, cut worms, elm leaf beetles, seventeen-year 
cicada, brown-tailed moth, hob-nail grub, peach-leaf 
curl, pear-blight, bee-diarrhcea, hog cholera and a few 
million other little devices which dear old Nature con- 
trives to make farming the exciting and absorbing oc- 
cupation it is, the things that cause woe and alienation 
of friendship, divorces, murder, arson, undue encroach- 
ment upon neighbor’s property, line fences and hen 
coops, and eventually the frequent kerflop from the 
noble, yea, godlike attributes of a farmer to the de- 
gradation of a member of State legislature or county 
commissioner. It is my purpose to steer him away 
from the rocks and rapids, the shoals and quicksands, 
into the broad and placid waters, the peaceful life of a 
money-making, respected agriculturist, compared to 
which, floating down a canal in a houseboat with noth- 
ing to do but eat boned turkey, diamond-back terra- 
pin, chicken salad, lobster 4 la Newburg, drink iced 
milk punch and champagne frappé, smoke Perfecto 
cigars and peruse the pages of wisdom in Forrest AND 
STREAM, would be an experience of wildest excitement 
and peril. 

I feel that I ought to do that much for my fellow 
toilers, my less fortunate countrymen of the same walk 
in life, and that is why I am going to do it. I don’t 
want a cent for it. I should not accept any compensa- 
tion if it were offered. I am not that kind of a philan- 
thropist. There is not, if I do say it myself, a mean 
hair in my head, and I might add, not many of any 
kind. 

Still, if there are those who feel that such disinterested 
and whole-souled service should not go altogether un- 
rewarded, and in their gratitude should insist on send- 
ing to their benefactor a portion of the profits derived 
from Bohemian oats, seedless watermelons, perennial 
bearing rutabagas, short-weight butter and loaded wool 
fleeces, such persons can remit by New York draft or 
postoffice money orders; money sent in letters, if reg- 
istered, will be at sender’s ‘risk, if not registered I will 
take the chances. Personal checks on country banks 
(except sand banks) will be received at par, but not 
credited until it is ascertained whether the drawer has 
overdrawn his account. When the returns -are all in 
I will try to send to every grateful remitter a beautiful 
marriage certificate printed in four colors, with two 
doves and a game rooster in each corner, provided that 
six cents in postage stamps are inclosed to pay postage 
and for ordinary wear and tear. I wish to be plain 
and unostentatious about this matter, for if there is any- 
thing that I hate more than another it is an ostenta- 
tious tiller of the soil. The Lord knows he has little 
enough to be ostentatious about. 

The way I came to run up against all my valuable 
experience was almost providential, yet logical, in fact, 
some might say it was pure fool luck; be that as it may, 
how much happier, better and wiser the world is for it. 
The tears come unbidden to my eyes when I think of 
it—especially when I think of that new variety of triple 
strength onions that I invented, and the time that I 
first tried cayenne pepper to kill lice on my flock of 
ostriches. 

It was this way. My uncle and aunt made up their 
minds that they would let out their farm in the State 
of Kansas and go to Florida to engage in the manufac- 
ture of oranges and pineapples. When my uncle makes 
up his mind to do a thing, it is practically as good as 
done. I have excellent reason to remember this prom- 
inent trait in his character. While a youth I went to live 
with uncle, to attend district school, and incidentally 
do chores. I became impressed with the idea that a 
certain three-year-old colt, which was a part of the 
farm stock, could trot about fast enough to beat any- 
thing in the county of his age; bareback, welter-weight, 
free for all, three-quarter dash, hop, skip and jump, 
huckleberry rules, or any old way. I decided to surrepti- 
tiously drop in on the county fair—those annual events 
that my dear departed friend, Josh Billings, used to 
denominate “Agricultural Hoss Trots”—and do the boys 
up with neatness and despatch. I did so. That is I 
dropped in, and subsequently dropped out, likewise 
dropped my wad, and uncle dropped something when I 
returned home. I then realized the stern realities of 
life, and that what uncle said he would do he did, prop- 
erly. ‘That was a long time ago, and why dwell on these 
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themes that reawaken the echoes in the old woodshed? 

Uncle had a right appreciation of his nephew, after 
all, and knowing that f had spent a term at our agri- 
cultural college, been secretary of one of the farmers’ 
institutes one session, beside that experience at the 
county fair, he naturally selected me to come on and 
run the farm, while he and aunt should undertake to 
show the people of the sunny and fruity Southland how 
to do things. 

“Sunny and fruity Southland.” Say, how does that 
strike you? Rather neat, eh? Rather neater, perhaps, 
than veracious, especially when they have such winters 
as the past one. 

I —— the offer; two weeks thereafter our county 
paper, The Kansas Zephyr, published in the column de- 
voted to our township, a “personal,” which stated: 

Our respected friends, Uncle Ephraim Downs, and his estimable 
wife, who have been subscribers to the Zephyr ere since it started, 
have gone to the balmy longitude of Florida, where they allow to 
engage in that beautiful and lukerative occupation of growing 
oranges and other tropicle fruits. Their newphew, Benjamin 


Coolidge, has been engaged to ruin the farm during their absence. 
Welcome ‘to the county, Ben. Come and see us. 


I did so at once, without unnecessary loss of time. 
I was ready for murder, rapine, massacre, gore, man- 
slaughter, carnage, assassination or other form of 
homicide. “Engaged to ruin the farm!” Ha! 1 found 
the printing office at the head of a rickety flight oi 
stairs and the editor sitting behind a cob pipe on ten 
of an inverted soap box, evidently deep in the duties of 
editing. 

“What do you mean by printing such a libel in your 
good-for-nothing, low-down sheet as that item concern- 
ing me?” pointing to the same in the paper which I 
held up before him. 

“Libel! You! Why, my dear sir, w-what—where— 
let me see that—I wrote that myselfi—Uncle Downs— 
Shades of Great Scott! Why, gosh darn that drunken 
compositor, ef he hain’t slid in a letter i into that word 
run—run the farm, that’s what I wrote.” 

“Where is he? I'll sober him up! [I'll just introduce 
the man that’s going to ruin Uncle Downs’ farm, and 
I’ll commence by ruining one batch of old barleycorn 
seed right now.” 

“Oh, he’s gone—he’s lit out; he had a spell or two of 
the serpents Sunday and Monday and I fired him; 
hired Sam Gale to take him over into Poseytown in his 
delivery wagon.” 

“Then you’ve missed a first-class tragedy item for 
next week’s paper.” : 

That editor proved to be the finest kind of a chap, 
one of these brainy, broad gauge, intellectual giants and 
appreciative journalists that one sometimes runs across 
unexpectedly. I am not saying this because he fell in 
with my ideas of farming and raising stock, and wanted 
me to conduct a column in the Zephyr on “The High- 
est Type of Modern Farming,” and let me name my 
own terms. Not at all. Not by any means. In fact, far 
from it. It was a most noble act. The fact that money 
and price were no object to the editor, because he never 
paid anybody for anything (which I afterward discov- 
ered), had absolutely nothing to do with the proposi- 
tion. Anybody could see that. 

A few weeks later the columns of the Zephyr con- 
tained the following: 


BRAINS IN FARMING. 


Probably no recent event has had so much to do with the pros- 
pective development of our lovely county, and so fully illustrates 
the possibilities of our soil and climate under brainy management, 
as the success of experiments already made by Benjamin Cool- 
idge on his uncle’s farm. His entirely original methods with 
crops as well as in making ordinarily useless animals earn their 
living, and a little more besides, is certainly interesting and more 
or less instructive; generally more. We congratulate the entire 
county on having this kind of a man in our midst. It might be 
suggestive to add that he’s the only man so far that has paid his 
subscription to this paper in cash. Go thou and do likewise. 


The particular events and innovations to which the 
gifted editor refers will be set forth in another chap- 
ter or two. FRANK HEywoop. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


On the War Road. 


“Tus is the War Road,” was the somewhat startling 
announcement that glared down on me from a board 
nailed high upon a poplar tree on the edge of the 
woods. ’ 

The few scattered wagon tracks which I had been 
following across the half-brush, half-prairie lands further 
back, concentrated here, and passing between two trees 
that just grazed the hubs on either hand, wound away 
into the unknown wilderness beyond. The sign board 
was of rough, unhewn lumber. The lettering had been 
done with red chalk. The marks showed only here 
and there, and the general effect, somehow, was one of 
awkward splashes in blood. | 

The letters had much in their appearance to suggest 
a disordered mob fleeing before a victorious army. 
They leaned this way and that, and straggled in and 
out of line. The “t” and “e” in the “the” towered far 
above the cowering little “h” between them, and might 
have passed for two stalwart fellows dragging away a 
wounded comrade. It was ominous. , ; 

I had learned at the last settler’s cabin, half a mile 
back, that after entering the wilderness proper I should 
see no sign of human habitation until I returned. There 
was a possibility that I might meet somewhere on the 
way a miner returning from the Rainy Lake gold fields, 
and another that I might find a few Indians in camp at 
the mouth of the War Road; but the probability was 
that I should see nobody on the whole trip. 

I was in search of solitude. For three days I had 
been traversing a sparsely. settled country, having fol- 
lowed the old Saint Paul and Pembina trail from the 
neighborhood of Crookston, Minnesota, north to where 
it crosses the. Roseau trail. Over this I had reached 
Roseau, a small village seventy miles back in the wil- 
derness. Another half-day without sight of a house 
had brought me into camp at — rejoicing in my 
escape beyond the dread of aught that could remind me 
of civilized abominations. But I had only begun to hug 
myself when I positively stiffened with dismay. A cow 
bawled, and the illusion was destroyed. Ber 

A few minutes later two children came along, driving 





the cattle. Other sou—s presently told me ‘that I was 
within two hundred y's of a farmhouse. 

This was annoying}t 1 I wanted to enjoy the night 
and the moonlight alovallé But my annoyance was some- 
‘what intensified when,S¢¢tf an hour later, the farmer and 
his family called upor ie, staying until twelve o'clock 
and drawing from me ‘My life history by inches. Here 
was solitude with a vengeance, and I resolved to put 
as many miles as possible between me and the haunts 
of man before I again undertook to commune with Na- 
ture in her loneliest retreats. 

About five.miles east of Roseau (Jadis, it was then) 
I passed the last settler’s cabin, and half a mile on I 
came face to face with the grewsome legend: 

“This is the War Road.” 

It was ten o’clock when I faced this tunnel, bored 
through thirty-five miles of unbroken solitude, with a 
slight fracture only at one end. I began to wonder 
if | had not better go back and camp near the settler’s 
cabin—so as to be handy to water—and take an early 
start in the morning. Then I might be sure of getting 
through before nightfall. 

I began to think that solitude might be like some 
other good things—deleterious when taken in overdoses. 
It was useless to try to make myself believe that I 
should turn because of water for that night’s camp. I 
knew that creeks, lakes and muskegs were everywhere 
in the wood. Therefore, if 1 adopted this retrograde 
move I must admit, to myself at least, that I stood in 
awe of that vast solitude. That I would not do. There 
was no valid reason for retreat, and giving Jack and 
Jill their marching orders, we plunged into that mysteri- 
ous stillness. 

I gave myself some courage by the assurance that, if 
any good reason occurred to me in the meantime, I[ 
could still turn back after going a few miles into the 
wood. For awhile the road led through a swamp, and 
as the whiffletrees and hubs of the wagon began to dis- 
turb the bushes along the way, out swarmed mosquitoes 
in clouds. Or, I might say, in a haze at first, which 
thickened and darkened until it assumed the blackness 
of a thunder-cloud. This was something 1 had not 
thought of, and I accounted it a good and sufficient 
reason for waiting to make the trip ior some day when 
the wind should blow hard enough to keep down mos- 
quitoes. 


There were other things I had not thought of, how- 
ever. One was the narrowness of the way, closely 
walled in by standing timber, fallen logs and under- 
brush. It was impossible to turn, and I should have to 
keep on at least until I reached more open ground. 
When at length I came to an opening, it was a bog 
crossed by a narrow corduroy road, and the chances 
for turning were not improved. 

A couple of miles further on the road came out on 
firmer soil. Poplar, birch and willow gave way to great 
oaks, whose branches, interlacing, completely shut out 
the rays of the sun. An impenetrable tangle of fallen 
limbs, brush, vines and brambles continued to wall me 
in and to keep me in this “straight and narrow way,” 
and before I did come to a possible turning point the 
wind sprang up from the east, sifting into the faces of 
myself and the mules, like a rush of air through a 
cafion, and sweeping the mosquitoes to the rear. With 
them went my excuse for turning at all, and I kept on. 

The road had been cut through only about wo months 
before and was very rough. There had been little travel 
over it. The larger growth had been cleared away wide 
enough only to admit the passage of a wagon, while 
the small brush still stood. Nothing could be seen of 
the track ahead, and one had an impression of travel- 
ing through an accidental opening in the wood. The 
noise of the wagon as we bumped along, was so great 
that there was little prospect of catching a dryad un- 
awares, though I confess that I kept a sharp lookout 
and several times imagined I caught a glimpse of one 
as she whisked out of sight behind some great oak. 

The wagon creaked and groaned direfully as it bumped 
over the stumps and roots or plunged hub-deep into 
ruts. There was always a deep rut opposite each stump, 
as, when the wheel raised over a stump, it threw the 
whole weight of the wagon on the opposite wheel, 
forcing it deep into the soft mould. This kept it roll- 
ing and pitching at a great rate, and the steady swish 
of the small brush bent beneath the axles resembled 
the hiss of water beneath a storm-tossed boat. 

Occasionally a partridge hopped from the road in 
front of the mules and alighting on some bush just 
ahead, out of reach, eyed me curiously as I passed. My 
Parker lay in its case at the bottom of the wagon; I 
cared little for the game, and no one being present to 
witness my prowess, I had slight incentive to shoot. I 
did try a few shots at the partridge, however, with my 
whip, but the lash usually caught in an overhanging 
bough, and I scored nothing but clean misses. 

Friend, did you ever make a wagon journey through 
a forest or after dark, when objects could be seen only 
for a short distance? If so, do you remember how 
swiftly you seemed borne along, yet how interminable 
seemed the way to some momentarily expected desti- 
nation? How the seconds swelled into minutes and the 
minutes into hours, as you swept on and on; yet how 
you- remained, seemingly, always in the same spot? 

After I had been in the woods, as I judged, for two 
hours, I began to speculate on the distance I had trav- 
eled. At the rate the sibilant bushes brushed past be- 
neath the wagon I must be going at least six miles an 
hour. Twice six are twelve; whole distance to be trav- 
eled, thirty-five miles. Clearly, I was more than one- 
third of the way; but rather than be disappointed at the 
end, I would reduce my calculations and call that great 
oak, there, on the left, the quarter-post. By giving 
good measure thus, I should get a rebate .on the last 
quarter, just when I needed it. 

It is customary when writing of the woods to ex- 
patiate on their grandeur. But I was still under the 
spell of that ominous guide-board; and though the sol- 
emn forest shades did fill me with awe, the scenery was 
a good dea] like that inside a railway tunnel, except 
that. the walls were composed of whispering green 
leaves and yielding boughs, and not cold, gray, un- 
yielding and voiceless granite. : 

Two hours later I note a tree with a wagon-hub 


blaze, which I call the half-way mark. Soon afterward 
I see an opening ahead and wonder if I can possibly 
be coming to the lake. Perhaps I have allowed too 
much, and in place of getting a present of the last 
quarter the rebate is to be nearly the whole last half 
of the journey. The light spreads; it is plain that I 
am nearing the end of the tunnel. It is impossible that 
I can have come thirty-five miles. I begin to wonder 
if the contractor who cut the road has not “done” the 
government—if he has not been paid for thirty-five 
miles when the actual distance is twenty. But no; the 
Opening is not the lake, but a wide muskeg with a 
burned district beyond. 

Crossing the muskeg on a pole bridge, the road winds 
away across the burning on a long, low sand ridge. The 
way is now much smoother and my range of vision 
more extended. I am on one of the well-defined sand- 
reefs characteristic of northwestern Minnesota. These 
ridges are one of the great natural curiosities of this 
region. Flat, curving reefs of sand, one to two hun- 
dred yards wide, they are continuous for many miles. 
Being gravelly and well-drained, their spines make splen- 
did natural roadways. 

Travelers in the old fur-trading days took advantage 
of these ridges in laying out their highways. The old 
Saint Paul and Pembina trail follows them for more 
than a hundred miles; the Roseau road hugs another 
for more than two-thirds of its seventy-one miles of 
length. But for this ridge the eastern half of Kittson 
County would be still unsettled. The streams that have 
their sources in the Red Lake basin cut these ridges 
at right angles, the deep, gash-like channels having the 
appearance of breaks in a great dike. The wide val- 
ley of the Roseau breaks the continuity of the Roseau 
road ridge; but it is said that it is this same ridge which 
the War Road traverses all the way to the Lake of the 
Woods. 

With smoother roads, a more extended prospect and 
a fresh breeze, my spirits rise and I roll along at a 
brisk trot. On the ridge top the sway of the fire had 
been complete and everything had gone down before 
it, except here and there a charred stump or tree 
trunk. Some of these reached a height of fifty or sixty 
feet; all were blackened to the very top. These, with a 
two years’ growth of poplars, were all that remained 
of a once dense forest. 

On either side of the ridge stretched a great swamp 
which had not burned, and tamarac, spruce, cedar and 
balsam pine reared a variegated screen of pale and deep 
greens and purple. I was now enjoying myself thorough- 
ly and took slight heed of the flight of time, until it 
suddenly dawned on me that another two hours had 
slipped away. I must be entering on the last quarter 
stretch, and if I was to get much of a rebate the lake 
should soon appear. Mile after mile I glide through 
the prattling green poplars, but no lake materializes. 
The tamarac and cedar of the swamps give place to 
birch and willow, with now and then stately white pine, 
but along the ridge are the same charred stumps and 
fluttering poplars. 

Another two hours slips away—still no lake. I have 
been guessing at time and rate of speed, but with all the 
allowance I have made I surely cannot be far short. I 
eagerly watch each new opening, expecting momentar- 
ily to catch the glimmer of water through the trees. 

I begin to have some misgiving about reaching the 
lake at all that night, but promptly administer a stern 
rebuke to myself upon reflecting that solitude, with a 
big S, is what I have been looking for. How one could 
revel in a vast and mighty ocean of solitude by camping 
overnight in this lonely wood! I fall to speculating 
on what there is beyond the portal of that great swamp, 
off there to the north. Moose, doubtless, and bear and 
deer. And, as if conjured up by an over-active fancy, 
a gress lumbering hulk swings into the road ahead of 
me é: ie 


{t is a sure-enough moose, no apparition. And, by 
the glaring sign board of the War Road, what a spread 
of horns! Like the fish that got away, I think him the 
finest specimen I ever saw. He gazes at me for a full 
half minute; then turns and shambles off into the pop- 
lars. Ah! if only I had had one of those long-range 
cameras—one with a trigger, that is aimed like a gun 
and that, if the aim be true, catches the victim full in 
the center of the disk. I remember to have seen such 
a one, on paper (Harper’s Weekly), some years ago, 
and have often wondered why they were not brought 
out. What a boon such a gun would be to the sports- 
man! He might shoot and shoot to his heart’s con- 
tent, then, and no effeminate “woud-be” could shout 
“Game hog,” either. 

For an hour my imagination is at a wire edge. I have 
just evoluted the fourth black stump into a bear, and 
then, upon closer inspection, back into a stump again, 
when it occurs to me that the lake is still missing. It 
cannot be that I am off the road, for there is but one 
road, and I could not turn off from it if I tried. I now 
begin to examine into my calculations. I have been 
for ten hours in the woods. A brief reckoning shows 
that it should be sundown, whereas the sun is at least 
four hours high. Calculations that are four hours out 
in ten seem worthless as a basis. I conclude I am in the 
woods, and drop it at that. 

Three hours later I come to the crossing of War 
Road River. Then I remember that this crossing is six 
miles from the lake. The deep, dark waters have an 
inviting look as they swirl and eddy beneath the over- 
hanging trees. I am tempted to go into camp and wet 
a line, but the buzz of mosquitoes warns me to seek 
higher ground before halting for the night. A couple 
of miles further on I come to a high knoll with a large 
open stretch of grass at the top. In the center of this 
miniature park, where the wind has a free sweep, I 
conclude to camp. 

Unharnessing the mules, I tie them to convenient 
bushes, giving them as much rope as possible in order 
that they may reach abundant grass. Then I collect 
some dry limbs and build a fire. 

Preparations for supper are of the simplesf, being 
limited to fetching and boiling some water for coffee. 
My provisions consist mainly of canned goods ready 
for the table. To be sure I might have hada pheasant 
to broil had I been so minded, but riding in a wagon 
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all day is not exercise to whet one’s appetite for broiled 
pheasant. On canoe trips, where the exercise is violent, 
I usually live largely on broiled meats; but when ttav-- 
eling overland in -warm weather prepared foods with 
fruits are more suitable. 

A small rill a short distance back on the trail fur- 
nishes the water. It is soon at the boiling point, and 
carefully measuring out a handful of ground coffee I 
put it in the pot. Then, to make my calculations sure, 
I pour in a stream from the sack, This mode of mak- 
ing a cinch of a good thing I learned from a friend with 
whom I used to hunt ducks in the old muzzleloading 
days. He used a very heavy ten-gauge gun, and his 
unvarying load of black powder was “Six drams and a 
stream.” 

Supper is soon over. The things are cleared away 
and I unlimber my hunting trunk, take out and set up 
my gold medal cot and spread my blankets on it. I 
am aware that in all well-conditioned stories of camp life 
the first thing after supper one should light his pipe, but 
truth has a stronger hold on me than custom, and I 
am compelled to own that I had no pipe. I had re- 
solved not to pitch the tent but to sleep in the open air. 
This still further extended the idle time usually filled 
in with smoke and stories, between supper and bed. 

As I had neither pipe nor companion, I. passed a part 
of the interim by taking my gun from its case and as- 
sembling it ready for use. Just why I should have done 
so on this night more than on any other is a mystery 
to this day. 

On what slender threads of chance have depended 
some of the greatest events in history! A random 
thought gave birth to Thanatopsis. But for the mere 
incident of Isaac Newton taking his nooning under an 
apple tree, water would still be running up hill; in 
which case, what of our duck marshes? 

Had I been a lover of weed and brought my pipe 
along, the stirring events of this night might not have 
occurred. 

If some drifting fancy had not put it into my head 
to assemble my gun, how different might have been the 
termination of my adventure! 

I have just laid the gun across the foot of my cot and 
started to replenish the fire, when my attention is at- 
tracted by one of the mules. He has backed away from 
the bush to which he is tied, as far as the rope will 
permit, and is sitting on his haunches, snorting and 
trembling with terror. 

Picking up the gun again, I slip a couple of target 
shells into it and walk in the direction the mule’s ears 
point to see what has startled him. The sun has been 
down for some little while; a full moon has climbed 
well above the eastern horizon. The long, pointed 
shadow of a lone pine is just beginning to make itself 
discernible across the glade, while from the deeper gloom 
of the dense forest down in a valley to the north 
comes the insistent cry of a whip-poor-will. The day, 
which has been oppressive, has given way to a beauti- 
ful night, the wind in the poplar leaves produces a 
soothing cadence; but from the way in which Jack 
surges on his rope and snorts, he is evidently not tak- 
ing much notice of this. ; 

What can it be? At first I can discern nothing as I 
look across the glade and scan the bushes closely along 
the opposite side. But a rustling in the wild-pea vines 
just in front of me causes me to glance in that direc- 
tion. Though I never saw a panther in my life, one 
glance at that long, lithe body and swaying tail told 
at once the nature of our visitor. 

I was as well acquainted with him then as if I had 
associated with him for years. It is astonishing how 
familiar ane becomes with birds and animals one has 
never seen through the magic of good black ink. Here 
was a gentleman, a perfect stranger, yet his countenance 
and every move were as well known to me as if I had 
lived next-door neighbor to him all my life. Aside 
from this recognition, I knew just what to expect from 
him. I had not read the “Leather Stocking” and like 
tales in vain. 


Though the gun I held in my hand, a light twelve- 
gauge Parker, had always been regarded by me as a 
toy rather than as a defensive weapon, and I had some 
misgiving on that score, I was perfectly sure of myself. 
My nerves, which usually become unstrung on the slight- 
est provocation, were steady as the solid earth beneath 
me. I never went to score to shoot a mud pie, even for 
fun, without being more or less flustered; but here I 
was face to face with an animal that has sent a thrill 
of terror to the hearts of the bravest and most renowned 
hunters, yet I was as unmoved as a lighthouse. 

I remember all the tales I have ever heard of the 
ferocity of this beast as I get into position and stand 
at ready, waiting for the bird to fly. It will be a one- 
bird race, thirty-foot rise, privilege of both barrels. 
And the stakes are high—a mule and a man on the 
on hand and the life of an individual who practically 
owns the earth on the other. A vast difference, to be 
sure; and the bird certain to be an incomer. Think of 

- this regal creature laying his life against mine. He 
whose day has been one continual round of conquest, 
who has never for a moment known thrall, whose sleek 
coat has never become frayed or worn and whose sus- 
pender buttons have never flown off at critical times; 
whose every want has been supplied without effort other 
than that we of the meaner clay call sport; whose 
every movement has been free and untrammeled; and 
whose inheritance, compared to that of a Gould, is as 
the universe to the atom. Think, I say, of this prince 
of creation playing all this against my miserable exist- 
ence! 

Against such a royal hazard I could only place my 
life of gradgrind and eternal thraldom, a life never since 
boyhood free for an instant from the shadow of want 
and unrealized ambition. No matter how far I may 
wander into the wilderness, in the feeble effort to imi- 
tate the life of my noble adversary, the chains that bind 
me to the fieeds and customs of man are ever clanking 
behind me. I have tried to shake them off and be like 
him, but all in vain; the stream cannot rise higher 
than its source. He is the true sportsman, I the imi- 
tator. He has never slain, simply to boast of his 
achievements to his fellows later on. He never hunts 
for the pot. Neither has he committed any acts of van- 
dalism, but has taken Nature as he found it, fresh 


from the hand of the Creator, admih I # and left it so. 

All these things his feeble imitad rj.do. They kill 
what they do not want that they maweaPast. Then they 
grow jealous of each other’s boast@ tyand make rules 
to regulate their killing, then count les; until they 
are tangled up in a network of rules and flounder about 
like flies in molasses, each madly jealous of the others: 


“We have a passion, make a law 
Too false to guide us or control; 
And for the law itself we fight 
In bitterness of soul.” 


I had reasoned the matter out on these lines and was 
about to thrown down my gun and capitulate to my 
superior, when it occurred to me that I had not taken 
the mules into-my calculations. They were slaves, of 
course, like myself, and wearing the shackles of civi- 
lized life, but entitled to some consideration in striking 
a balance. 

I had not decided in my own mind which were the 
worthier, three slaves or a free man, when my calcula- 
tions were brought to an end by the bird taking wing. 
This stampeded all reasoning; brute instinct took the 
floor and won out in favor’ of me and the mules. 

Flat as a shingle, straight at my throat, the panther 
sailed through the air, his mouth wide open and his hot 
breath singeing my flowing beard to a charred stubble. 
Yet, with my chest thrown out, my eye hard and dis- 
dainful as a cold chisel, like a minor peak of the Rocky 
Mountains, I awaited his frightful onslaught. Truth 
compels me to add, however, that there is one slight 
speck upon the perfect picture 1 have drawn—I feit 
a trifle in doubt as to the efficacy of my three drams of 
Dupont Smokeless and No. 7 shot. 

Holding my fire until-he had passed the meridian of 
his flight and was sweeping down upoa m< ike 
meteor, I aimed at his throat just between the nether 
jaws and pressed the trigger. Though I had decided 
on no plan of action, the second barrel followed ihe 
first so quickly that both charges entered the animal's 
gullet at the same spot, making a hole little larger than 
the bore of the gun. 

The shock of the discharges turned the beast a com- 
plete somersault, and he landed squarely on his back 
with his tail between my feet. Had not the force of the 
shot checked his impetus, he would have been a “dead 
out”; as it was I scored, though by a very close mar- 
gin. Panthers are easy when you meet them in the 
right way. : 

I don’t know how the fin-de-siécle sportsman might 
view it, but I made the best argument I could to myself 
in favor of myself and dropped the subject, after which 
I roused up and began to prepare my cot for sleep. 

Dreaming, did you say? No; I had just been telling 
myself a story to pass away the ae 
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Seaboard Air Line.—VII. 


To Nov. 3, 1902. 


By May 25 our northern patrons had passed along, 
and with many of our summer regulars for company, we 
started the season of 1902. : ; 

Vegetation was backward, owing to the lagging spring 
weather; hence much nest-building that usually de- 
velops unseen, was patent to the eyes of any who cared 
to give even a passing glance in faring along our high- 
ways. 

In general, we had many hundred more of our native 
residents who bred and sported and sang for us than in 
many years. A pair of cardinals located nearby about 
the middle of August, and practically all day long the 
inspiring slogan of the male rang from the treetops, 
now here, now there, as the shy creatures stole about 
in successful endeavor to avoid the scrutiny of the 
passer-by, whose curiosity was aroused by the clear 
accents of these “artful dodgers.” Like the evasive 
voice of our yellow-breasted chat, the cardinal’s whistle 
is an uncertain quantity to reckon with in locating the 
bird, as it possesses the same ventriloquial power—though 
to a less extent than that our “chatt-y” friend who 
loves to poke about the bushes and low shrubbery. 
Aug. 25, crystal clear skies, with a light air from N. 
by E.; was a marked day in our orderly routine of 
summer bird business. At 10 A. M., while revelling in 
the glorious harmony of the outside world, there came 
a peculiar “h-i-ss” of. wings that awakened boyhood 
memories with a sudden surge that brought me to my 
feet with the mental cry of “wild pigeons.” Low down, 
just clearing the treetops, my startled eyes caught the 
swift, graceful, onward sweep, the old-time formation 
in close order, the clipping wing stroke of a huge flock 
of—wild doves (Z.. carolinensis (L.)). There were at 
least 150 of them, where bound—they flew N.E—or 
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how so many of them came in company I cannot say.- 


Never have I seen more than seven or eight together 
in this locality before, the usual appearing of this bird 
having been in pairs, or, at most, in little companies. 
Old timers who read these notes will sympathize with 
me in my momentary excitement, for who among them 
can ever -forget that sibilant sound of filling all the air 
of dawn in the days of long ago, when the wild pigeons 
boomed along overhead. This peculiar swish or hiss 
of wings was as much an accompaniment of the flight 
of the “vanished race” as the whistle of an up-springing 
woodcock is an inseparable accompaniment in all men- 
tal pictures of days afield in pursuit of this also fast 
vanishing game bird. Science recognizes two minds in 
the man: the objective and the subjective. They tell us 
“the subjective mind never forgets an impression once 
received,” so I have to thank my subjective mind for 
that renewal of impulse, for that sudden start as the 
sibilant rush of wimgs overhead brought back in one 
vivid mothent—a from the past—the living, mov- 
aor of the “vanished race.” 

uring all the ‘days we were favored with in 
September, the hawks were in 






fact, unusually so, often on clear days with northerly 
winds, at an immense height in the clear sky, above the 
low-lying blue haze of bituminous coal smoke, that al- 
ways drifts over us from the city when the wind is in 
the N. Two woodcock only this season; there may 
have been more, but I can vouch for two only—July 
15 and again Oct. 7—poor lonely chicks, soon they 
will also be “back numbers.” Our annual flight of 
hawks was a general affair, a scattered passing from 
Sept. 19 to Oct. 2, owing to prevailing N. and E. 
winds and a generally upset state of weather conditions. 

During the past few weeks of gorgeous autumn days, 
big fellows, little fellows, in bright, and again in modest 
attire of dun, russet and gray, have traveled along 
melodiously, both by night and day. To-day, while the 
sunlight is playing in glowing color on the fast chang- 
ing foliage, the distant squall of a belated bluejay serves 
to emphasize the departure of our feathered friends, 
while again and again the call of passing bluebirds, 
themselves unseen—a part of the cloudless sky—tempers 
the chill silence of the outside world. 

WILmot TOWNSEND. 


A Silver Tip Family. 


A sketch contributed to “Trai ire,” 7. 
Ta pore ea cee FSS, 00 of the "Books 

Most of my hunting of grizzlies was in the Big Horn 
Mountains, in 1880, 1881, 1882 and 1883, at a time when 
they were not much disturbed, and had not as yet adopted 
what I understand is now a common habit, of feeding al- 
most exclusively at night. A favorite custom of mine was 
to ride to a hill or point overlooking a good deal of hill- 
side and forest margin, picket my hunting pony, and with 
a good field glass to watch such game as might appear; 
and in those days it was seldom that some animals were- 
not in sight—buffalo, elk, white tail or mule deer, ante- 
lope, sheep and black or silver tip bears—according to the 
locality. As a rule, I preferred to watch rather than to 
hunt, unless an unusually fine head or the need of meat 
in camp was an incentive to kill. Of the game seen none 
was more interesting than the silver tip, and with one 
family I became quite well acquainted. 

While on a fishing trip in June, camp was made on a 
fine trout stream where I passed several days, fishing a 
little and incidentally looking over the country with a 
view to returning in October for a fall hunt. Near by 
was a divide, open for a mile or more and then covered 
with pines, surrounded on two sides of its triangle by 
small cafions. Regularly each afternoon about four 
o'clock, a large female silver tip with two cubs would ap- 
pear from the woods and work over the ground, some- 
times till dark. Occasionally a larger bear, probably a 
male, would appear, but did not join the others, who 
seemed to be rather afraid of him. I may mention that 
on one occasion three mule deer crossed the slope a 
little below the bears, so that I had the unusual ex- 
perience of having four bears and three deer in the field 
of the glass at one time. 

The chief occupation of the bears while in sight was 
turning over stones in search of insects beneath, and it 
was most interesting to watch their methods. A man 
turning over a stone usually draws it over directly toward 
himself, to the imminent danger of his toes; but a bear 
knows better than that. In the case of a heavy stone, 
they would brace themselves with one foreleg and with 
the other raise the stone and give it an outward sweep 
well to one side, so that it would not strike them in falling. 
The moment the stone was over their heads went down, 
and they apparently licked up such insects as were in 
sight, though I was not near enough actually to see this. 
Then usually one or two rapid sweeps of a paw were 
made, probably to uncover such insects as might have 
secreted themselves. One of the cubs would sometimes 
join the mother in this search, but generally each worked 
independently. Imitating their mode of search, I have 
found many beetles and ants, and numbers of mole 
crickets, and of the large stone cricket (Anabrus). In this 
place, at least, dead stumps were rarely searched. 

The habit of turning over stones is very general in the 
spring and early summer, and was one of the best ‘indica- 
tions of the presence of bears; later in the season, wild 
plums and other fruits are more generally sought as food. 
This family of bears were regular in their habits, feeding 
from early morning till about nine o'clock, and reappear- 
ing about four in the afternoon. On cloudy or showery 
days they might be seen at intervals all day, but a hard 
rain they avoided. The female, while watchful, was not 
at all_shy. She happened to be in sight when the tents 
were pitched, a process she watched with much apparent 
interest and some surprise. At first she brought her cubs 
in close to her; but before long they resumed their 
search for insects, and finding they were not molested, 
paid little more attention to us. When watching an ob- 
ject she would raise herself to her full height on her 
forelegs and elevate the head, which was moved slowly 
from side to side, giving her a rather uncanny look of 
mingled watchfulness and waggishness; at such times she 
appeared to be making up her mind whether to sneak 
off, to charge, or to dance! This is a common attitude, 
and one I have frequently observed when hunting. The 
effect is of a pretty direct line from nose to rump in 
contrast with the usual outline of the bear on all fours, 
where the shoulders are highest and the head and rump 
lowest. This attitude has something comical about it, and 
when seen assures the hunter that the animal ‘is alert. 

I watched this interesting family for about a week, and 
left them undisturbed until autumn. At that time bears 
were plentiful. In the same month and near the same 
place I saw eleven in one day, two black and nine silver 
tips, which I think was not far from the usual relative 
abundance of the two species in the Big Horn’ Mountains 
fifteen and twenty years ago. 

I remember these incidents more distinctly than others 
that occurred to me. Unfortunately, in those days I 
thought, with many others, that game would continue in 
abundance much longer than proved to be the case, and 
so neglected to preserve many notes and specimens that 
to-day would be of very great’ interest. i: 

J.C: Merrm. 

All communications intended for Forest awp 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publi 
York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 
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The Serpent’s Tongue. 
Editor Forest and Stream: ‘ 

_In my dissertation on the rattlesnake I omitted one 
significant item of my observation, which is, that there 
seems to be a strong suggestion of a degree of sensi- 
tivetiess in the tongue that enables the snake to discern 
the nature of objects without getting in contact with 
them. The tongue appears to be an important organ 
in all snakes, and is brought into play with great fre- 
quency when curiosity is excited. It is never brought 
into contact with any object of inquiry so far as I have 
observed, and I believe must have sensorial functions 
that we know nothing about. 
_ Sensational writers about rattlesnakes all give promi- 
inence to the eye and its effect on observers. The eye 
is in reality small and inconspicuous. I have found some 
difficulty in getting a clear view of it at short range; 
it is a dull yellowish color, with a vertical slit for pupil, 
overshadowed by a prominence above, and, like aquatic 
reptiles, they are well advanced toward the nose end. 

There is also much said about the strong odor of rat- 
tlesnakes, which I believe to be wholly imaginary. They 
may give off an odor at certain times and under cer- 
tain conditions, perhaps, but with a somewhat inti- 
‘mate association with a number of specimens I have 
never perceived any odor, though my olfactories are 
quite sensitive. 

The young squirrel is building a nest in a broken 
jug, and robs my desk of the tissue paper I use for 
pen wipers. CoAHOMA. 





[There is in the first volume of the Woodcraft Maga- 
sine an interesting article on this subject by the well- 
known naturalist, W. H. Hudson, whose observations 
agree with those of our correspondent. Hudson writes: 

“Doubtless those who invented this use for the organ 
were misled by observing snakes in captivity, in the 
glass cases or cages in which it is usual to keep them; 
observing them in such conditions, it was easy to fall 
into the mistake, smce the serpent, when moving, is 
frequently seen to thrust his tongue against the ostruct- 
ing glass. It should be remembered that glass is glass, 
a substance that does not exist in nature; that a long 
and sometimes painful experience is necessary before 
even the most intelligent among the lower animals are 
brought to understand its character; and, finally, that 
the delicate, sensitive tongue comes against it for the 
same reason that the fly buzzes and the confined wild 
bird dashes itself against it in their efforts to escape. 
In a state of nature, when the snake is approached, 
whether by its prey or by some large animal, the tongue 
is obtruded; again, when it is cautiously progressing 
through the herbage, even when unalarmed, the tongue 
is exserted at frequent intervals; but I can say, after a 
long experience of snakes, that the exserted organ never 
touches earth, or rock, or leaf, or anything whatso- 
ever, consequently that it is not a tactile organ.” 

.Nor, he adds, does the structure of the tongue give 

support to the supposition that the organ can be sensi- 
tive to “an emanation from an object which might in 
some unknown way convey to the brain ‘its character, 
whether animate or inanimate, cold or warm blooded, 
bird, beast, or reptile, also its size, etc.” Two uses 
are suggested for the extruded tongue, one that it 
serves as a warning, and another that it is a lure; and 
the reasons which give ground for these theories are 
set forth at length in a record of the author’s field ob- 
servations. ] 


Wild "Animals of: the North. 


From Richardson’s “Fauna Boreali-Americana; or the Zoology of 
the Northern Parts of British America.” 

Wuat we in America call elk, was commonly called 
by the Hudson’s Bay people of early days, red deer, 
on account of its resemblance to the European red deer, 
which, however, it exceeds in size. 
the northern limit of this animal at 56° or 57° parallel 
of latitude, and says that it is not found to the east- 
ward of the line drawn from the south end of Lake 
Winnipeg to the Saskatchewan. He adds that to the 
south of Lake Winnipeg it may perhaps extend further 
to the eastward. Of course it is well known that in 
old times it did extend far to the eastward, and the spe- 
cies was probably found occasionally in Michigan and 
Wisconsin, up to about 1870, and perhaps casually some- 
what later. He reports that two male wapitis were 
found near Edmonton-house lying dead, with their horns 
locked into each other. But, indeed, the range of the 
elk was quite to the southward of most of Richardson’s 
journeyings. ; 

This, also, is true of the mule deer, which he mentions 
only to say that he has not seen specimens. He men- 
tions as a variety of the mule deer one called Columbian, 
which is known to be quite a different species. 

The white-tailed deer was also rather out of Richard- 
son’s line of travel. He quotes Douglas as to some of 
its habits, and says that the native tribes call these deer 
by means of blowing into a hollow tube, which produces 
a sound like the animal’s voice. With such a tube, 
“aided by the head and horns of a full-grown buck, 
which the hunter carries with him as a decoy, and which 
he moves backward and forward among the long grass, 
alternately feigning the voice with the tube, the un- 
suspecting animal is attracted within a few yards in the 
hope of finding its partner, when, instantly springing 
up, the hunter plants an arrow in his object.” 

The antelope’s range, too, was chiefly south of the 
country. traversed by Richardson, who gives its north- 
erly limit as about latitude 53°, and calls them merely 
summer visitors to the north branch of the Saskatche- 
wan. “They come every year to the neighborhood of 
Carlton-house, when the snow has mostly gone. Soon 
after their arrival the females drop their young, and they 
retire to the southward again in the autumn, as soon as 
the snow begins to fall. Almost every year a small herd 
lingers on a piece of rising ground not far from Carlton- 
house, until the snow has become too deep on the plains 
to permit them to travel over them. Few or none of 
that herd, however, survive until the spring, as they are 
rsecuted by the wolves during the whole winte~.” 

It is known that in recent times, in severe weather, 
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Richardson places” 


there is a great migration of antelope to the north 
down. into the valley of Milk River, and in past years 
hundreds have been butchered there in most disgraceful 
fashion. 

Richardson says that the Mandans, on the Missouri, 
are said to capture antelope in pounds, and it is suffi- 
ciently well known that this was formerly done by 
certain tribes west of the Rocky Mountains, as well as 
by other tribes of the plains. 

One of the early descriptions of the white goat, though 
of course, by no means nearly the earliest, ‘is given by 
Richardson, with a figure which shows admirably some 
of its characteristics, but gives no notion whatever of 
its form or appearance. The artist has drawn a high- 
headed, alert animal, which is as different as possible 
from the actual mountain goat, and whatever account 
Richardson gives of its habits is borrowed from others. 

Neither did Richardson know much about the moun- 
tain sheep, though Mr. Drummond met with them and 
reported that, ‘In the retired parts of the mountains, 
where hunters had seldom penetrated, he found no diffi- 
culty in approaching the Rocky Mountain sheep, which 
there exhibited the simplicity of character so remark- 
able in the domestic species; but that where they had 
been often fired at, they were exceedingly wild, alarmed 
their companions on the approach of danger by a hiss- 
ing noise, and scaled the rocks with a speed and agility 
that baffled pursuit. He lost several that he had mor- 
tally wounded by their retiring to die among the se- 
cluded precipices. Their . favorite feeding places are 
grassy knolls, skirted by craggy rocks, to which they 
can retreat when pursued by dogs or wolves. They are 
accustomed to pay daily visits to certain caves in the 
mountains that are encrusted with a saline efflorescence, 
of which they are fond. The same gentleman mentions 
that the horns of the old rams attain a size so enormous 
and curve so much forward and downward, that they 
effectually prevent the animal from feeding on level 
ground. The flesh of the Rocky Mountain sheep is 
stated by Mr. Drummond and others, who have fed on 
it, to be quite delicious when it is in season, far su- 
perior to that of any of the deer species which frequent 
the same quarter, and even exceeding in flavor the 
finest English mutton.” 

Richardson’s remarks on the buffalo are, in part, de- 
voted to quotations concerning the earlier history of the 
buffalo, but ate still very interesting as giving dates of 
extermination in certain portions of the East, and also 
as giving the northward distribution of the species which 
we now know as wood bison. He says, “Warden men- 
tions that at no very distant date herds of them existed 
in the western parts of Pennsylvania; and that as late 
as the year 1766 they were pretty numerous in Ken- 
tucky; but they have gradually retired before the white 
population, and are now, he says, rarely seen to the 
south of the Ohio, or on the east side of the Mississippi. 
They still exist, however, in vast numbers in Louisiana, 
roaming in countless herds over the prairies that are 
watered by the Arkansas, Platte, Missouri and upper 
branches of the Saskatchewan and Peace rivers. Great 
Slave Lake, in latitude 60°, was at one time the north- 
ern boundary of their range; but of late years, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the natives, they have taken 
possession of the flat limestone district of Slave Point, 
on the north side of that lake, and have wandered to the 
vicinity of Great Marten Lake, in latitude 63° or 64°. 
As far as I have been able to ascertain, the limestone 
and sandstone formations lying between the great 
Rocky Mountain ridge and the lower eastern chain of 
primitive rocks, are the only districts in the fur coun- 
tries that are frequented by the bison. In these com- 
paratively level tracts there is much prairie land, on 
which they find good grass in the summer, and also 
many marshes overgrown with bulrushes and carices, 
which supply them with winter food. Salt springs and 
lakes abound on the confines of the limestone, and there 
are several well-known salt-licks where bison are sure 
to be found at all seasons of the year. They do not fre- 
quent any of the districts formed of primitive rocks, and 
the limits of their range to the eastward within the 
Hudson Bay Co.’s territories may be nearly correctly 
marked on the map by a line commencing in longitudee 
97° on the Red River which flows into the south end 
of Lake Winnipeg, crossing the Saskatchewan to the 
westward of Basquiau Hill, and running from thence 
by the Athapescow to the east end of Great Slave Lake. 
Their migrations to the westward were formerly limited 
by the Rocky Mountain range, and they are still un- 
known in New Caledonia and on the shores of the Pa- 
cific to the north of the Columbia River; but of late 
years they have found out a passage across the moun- 
tains near the sources of the Saskatchewan, and their 
numbers to the westward are said to be annually in- 
creasing. In 1806, when Lewis and Clark crossed the 
mountains at the head of the Missouri, bison skins were 
an important article of traffic between the inhabitants 
on the east side and the natives to the westward. Further 
to the southward, in New Mexico and California, the 
bison appears to be numerous on both sides of the 
Rocky Mountain chain. 


“The bison wander constantly from place to place, 
either from being disturbed by hunters or in quest of 
food. They are much attracted by the soft tender grass 
which springs up after a fire has spread over the prairie. 
In winter they scrape away the snow with their feet 
t oreach the grass. The bulls and cows live in separate 
herds for the greatest part of the year, but at all sea- 
sons one or two old bulls usually accompany a large 
herd of cows. In the rutting season the males fight 
against each other with great fury, and at that period 
it is very dangerous to approach them. The bison is, 
however, in general, a shy animal, and takes to flight 
instantly on winding an enemy, which the acuteness of 
its sense of smell enables it to do from a great dis- 
tance. They are less wary when they are assembled 
together in numbers, and will then often blindly follow 
their leaders, regardless of, or trampling down the hunt- 
ers posted in their way. It is dangerous for the hunter 
to. show himself after having wounded one, for it will 
pursue him, and although its gait may appear heavy 
and awkward, it will have no great difficulty in over- 


taking the fleetest runner. While IT resided at Carlton- 


house, an accident of this kind oceurred. Mr. Finnan 
McDonald, one of the Hudson’s Bay Co.’s clerks, was 
descending the Saskatchewan in a boat, and one even- 
ing having pitched his tent for the night, he went out 
in the dusk to look for game. It had become nearly 
dark when he fired at a bison bull, which was gallop- 
ing over a small eminence, and as he was hastening for- 
ward to see if his shot had taken effect, the wounded 

beast made a rush at him. He had the presence of mind 
to seize the animal by the long hair on its forehead 

as it struck him on the side with its horn, and being a 

remarkably tall and powerful man, a struggle ensued, 

which continued until his wrist was severely sprained 

and his arm was rendered powerless; he then fell, and 

after receiving two or three blows became senseless. 

Shortly afterward he was found by his companions lying 

bathed in blood, being gored in several places, and the. 
bison was couched beside him, apparently waiting to re- 

new the attack had he shown any signs of life. Mr. 

McDonald recovered from the immediate effects of the 

injuries he received, but died a few months afterward. 

Many other instances might be mentioned of the tena- 

ciousness with which this animal pursues its revenge, 

and I have been told of a hunter having been detained 

for many hours in a tree by an old bull which had taken 

its post below to watch him. When it contends with a 

dog, it strikes violently with its forefeet, and in that way 

proves more than a match for an English bulldog. The 

favorite Indian method of killing the bison is by riding 

up to the fattest of the herd on horseback and shoot- 

ing it with an arrow. When a large party of hunters 

are engaged in this way on an extensive plain, the 

spectacle is very imposing, and the young men have 

many opportunities of displaying their skill and agility. 

The horses appear to enjoy the sport as much as their 

riders, and are very active in eluding the attack of the 

animal, should it turn on its pursuer. The most gen- 

erally practiced plan, however, of shooting the bison, is 

by crawling toward them from the leeward and in favor- 

able places great numbers are taken in pounds. When 

the bison runs it leans very much to, first, one side for 

a short space of time, and then to the other, and so on, 

alternately. 

“The flesh of a bison in good condition is very juicy 
and well flavored, much resembling that of well-fed beef. 
The tongue is reckoned a delicacy, and may be cured 
so as to surpass in flavor the tongue of an English 
cow. The hump of flesh covering the long spinous 
processes of the first dorsal vertebre is much es- 
teemed. It is named bos by the Canadian voyagers, and 
wig by the Orkney men in the service of the Hudson’s 
Bay Co. The wig has a fine grain, and when salted 
and cut transversely it is almost as rich and tender as 
the tongue. The fine wool which clothes the. bison 
renders its skin when properly dressed an excellent 
blanket; and they are valued so highly that a good one 
sells for three or four pounds in Canada, where they are 
used as wrappers by those who travel over the snow 
in carioles. The wool has been manufactured in Eng- 
land into a remarkably fine and beautiful cloth, and in 
the colony of Osnaboyna, on the Red River, a warm and 
durable coarse cloth is formed of it. Much of the 
pemmican used by the voyagers attached to the fur 
companies is made of bison meat procured at their 
posts on the Red River and Saskatchewan. One bison 
cow in good condition furnishes dried meat and fat 
enough to make a bag of pemmican weighing 90 pounds. 
The bison which frequent the woody parts of the coun- 
try form smaller herds than those which roam over the 
plains, but are said to be individually of a greater size.” 


The Sellick Moose. 


Moncton, N. B., Oct. 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Moncton is a town of 12,000 inhabitants, surrounded by 
good hunting woods for partridges and moose. Several 
parties have killed moose thirty miles outside of towr 
limits. One party, Mr. W. F. Humphrey, M. P. P., left 
here at 10:30 A. M. and returned with his moose next 
day by 3 o’clock. The carcass was in the market by that 
time. 

The farmers about this district complain bitterly of 
the deer, and occasionally moose, destroying their crops. 
This summer I was starting on a fishing expedition, and 
I was not more than three miles from the town in the 
adjoining county of Albert, when I saw a deer grazing in 
the field along the road with horses and cows; he was 
there when we left. Houses not more than 200 yards 
distant, with men working near at hand. 

We have here a hunter, Sellick by name, who has four 
or five moose in captivity. They are inclosed in a large 
block of woodland fenced, and the animals have logs 
ahout six feet long attached to a rope around their necks, 
which prevents their escaping. An hour’s drive brought 
me to his place. Sellick went a short distance in the 
woods with me, cautioned me to keep out of sight, and 
called his large bull moose, who answered the call at 
once. Sellick put a halter on his head and tied him to 
a tree. While this was going on he was perfectly quiet, 
but the moment I put in appearance the scene was 
changed. It was with great difficulty Sellick could control 
him—in fact, he ordered me to get out of sight after a 
very few minutes. 5 

T believe Sellick has sold two calves in they aon 


realizing good prices. 


Separation. 


. h jume of poems entitled ‘Tangled in Stars,” by 
OF ey Ethelwyn Wetherald. 


He went upon a journey 
And she was left at home; ; 
And yet ’twas he who stayed behind, 
And she that far did roam. 


For though he went by mountain 
And wood and stream and sea, 
A little cot enwrapt in green 
He saw perpetually. 


And she within the green leaves, 
Not knowing that he stood 

Forever by her, dreamed her way 
With him by mount and wood, 


Now heaven help these lovers, 
And bring her safely home, 

Or lead him back along the track 
Where she, e’en now, doth roam, 
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Hints "and Wrinkles. Ss Sones 


Readers are tnvited to send for publication under this 
head hints and wrinkles drawn from practical experience, 


and ‘pertaining to shooting, fishing, camping and owtdoor life. 
No. 4.—A Handy \Combination’ Grub-Boxand Table. 


Tue novice at camping is often puzzfed over the 
problem of how to carry his perishable provisions while 
on his way to camp, and what to do for a table when he 
arrives and makes ready for a meal. To an old hand 
these questions are easily answered, and he prepares 
for every need ere he leaves home. But while a few 
minutes’ time and work will provide a serviceable table 
in the permanent camp, if one knows how to go about 
it, one who camps only now and then for two or three 
days, naturally casts about for something that will be 
efficient yet simple, and at the same time serve two 
purposes, at least. Canoeists have hit upon something 
that will do this, in the combination grub box and table, 
and a description of it may give the beginner a fair idea 
of a box that serves as boat seat, supply kit, dinner 
table, and a handy place to lay things on at night, when 
the ground is damp. 

When kerosene vapor stoves came into general use 
among canoeists, they realized the advantages of eating 
meals inside their tents when mosquitoes were annoying 


soft ground, and frequent capsizes of the outfit would 
be the result. When the four brass pieces are in place, 
the legs should be fitted into them, and each leg pro- 
vided with a shoulder, so that it will not push further 
through than necessary. Then set the whole on an even 
surface and mark the bottom of each leg, sawing jt off 
so that it will rest evenly on a floor. When this is -done, 
the table will be quite rigid, for so small an affair, when 
set on soft ground. 

Take two pieces of brass, each an inch wide and three 
inches long, the thickness being about 1-32 of an inch. 
Lay one across the vise, first opening it about 4% of an 
inch. Take a 3-16-inch steel drill, or a wire nail, and 
place it across the brass, parallel with and over the 
opened jaws of the vise, then hammer the drill until it 
forms a loop across the bit of brass like that shown in 
A, Fig. 2. A few raps with a hammer will do this. 
Then bore three holes in each end of the strip, and treat 
the second one in a similar manner. Place one of these 
brass strips near the bottom of the box, on the end carrying 
the hinges, and the other strip on top of the lid, near 
the edge and just above the hasp. Now turn the lid 
back until it is in a horizontal position, and measure 
exactly the distance between these two strips of brass. 
Then take a piece of hard brass wire about 3-16 of an 
inch thick and place it in the vise, letting one end stick 
up a trifle more than an inch. Hammer this end until 
it forms a right angle, try it in one of the strips and see 
if it fits nicely, then bend the other end likewise, until 





THE COMBINATION GRUB-BOX AND TABLE. 


outside, or during a rainstorm. Of course, it was awk- 
ward to do this when a temporary table had been pre- 
pared from bits of plank or boards, picked up on the 
beach, and perhaps this suggested the combination table 
and grub-box, which can be picked up bodily during a 
meal, if need arises, and moved into the tent or else- 
where, and this, too, without removing any of the con- 
tents of the box or whatever may be on the table at the 
time. This is possible when the legs are in place and 
the lid locked in a horizontal direction by means of a 
brace underneath. These articles are made in various 
shapes, but as their size is generally much alike, a de- 
scription of one of them will answer as a guide for any 
novice at camping who may wish to make one for his 
use. The inside measurements of this box are: Isength, 
16 inches; width, 15 inches; depth, 8 inches; depth of 
lid, t inch; length of legs, 18 inches; dimensions of sepa- 
rate board, 16x8x% inches; thickness of ends, % of an 
inch; of sides, top and bottom, % of an inch; legs, 14x 
% of an inch. 

By referring to the illustration of this table, a very 
good idea of its form and appearance may be obtained. 
It is shown in Figure 35. Figure 1 shows one of the four 
brass pieces into which the legs are fitted temporarily, 
and Figure 2 shows the brace rod of the lid and one of 
the brass pieces into which the brace rod fits. The 
wood of which this table is made is red cedar, but white 
pine will be found more durable. The sides are fastened 
to the ends with brass screws 7% of an inch long, and 
the top and bottom are fastened with %-inch screws. 
To insure perfect fitting of lid and box, the whole should 
be finished as a covered box. Then, with a very thin 
saw, the box should be sawed through one inch from 
the top, and when. this is finished, the edges should be 
smoothed off slightly with sendpaper, otherwise it will 
be difficult to fit the lid neatly. Two brass strap hinges 
are then attached to box and lid at one end, and a brass 
staple and strap placed in the center of the opposite 
end. Flat-head brass screws % of an inch long will 
hold these attachments. A small padlock may be added, 
or a bit of pine, tapered, will serve to keep the -strap 
in its place over the staple. A staple riveted on a plate 
will be best. 

To make the pieces for holding the legs, get some soft 
brass 1% inches in width and 1-16 of an inch thick. Cut 
four pieces, each about 4% inches long. These should 
be bent to shape, as shown in Fig. 1. This can be 
done very easily in a vise, by hammering. Care should 
be taken to mark the brass where it is to be bent, so 
that all the angles will be sharp, and the width of each 
loop the same, as otherwise each leg must be fitted sep- 
arately when the brass pieces are in place on the box. 
When the screw holes have been bored in the brass, it 
it attached quite near the bottom of an end of the box, 
and an angie sufficient to permit the leg to extend out- 
ward, as, if all the legs were made icular, they 
would afford little stability to the le when resting on 


the finished rod resembled B, Fig. 2. If this rod is of 
the correct length when inserted in the loops in the 
two strips, it will hold the lid-table as rigidly as if it 
were nailed in that position. 

The separate board—shown under the vapor stove in 
the picture—fits into one end of the box when not in 
use. Behind the match box will be seen a tiny strip 
of wood. On this and a corresponding strip on the 
other side of the box the board rests during a meal, then is 








replaced in its groove in the end, as mentioned above, 
where it also serves to strengthen the lid when the box 
is used as a seat in the boat. By this means the space 
tHat may be used as a table is nearly one and one-half 
times the size of the box. For carrying handles, two 
holes may be bored in either side and bits of cord tied 
in these. If a small ax is carried, it may be safely 
stowed away in the box by tacking a bit of leather on 
one side and pushing the blade into this pocket, as shown 
in the picture. : 

If care is exercised in selecting the cooking outfit, it 
may be stowed in the box and abundant space left for 
provisions. In the box pictured here, a gallon kettle 
occupies one corner. In another the following articles 
are nested: An asbestos plate, three aluminum plates, 
a -frying-pan with detachable handle, four saucepans, 
the coffee pot, two cups, salt and pepper shakers and 
teaball for coffee. Then there is a deep tin can holding 
spoons, knives, forks, a small whetstone. etc. The 
other articles are in a tin box containing coffee, one for 
sugar, one for matches, a screw-top butter jar, and 





other smal! stuff. Some of these nest in the large kettle, 
but there is sufficient space left for bread, eggs and the 
usual supplies for two persons for two days, while the 
legs and lid-brace lie across the contents under the lid. 
The vapor stove and its supply of wood alcohol and 
kerosene are carried in a tin sugar box, in which there 
is also sufficient space for sundry supplies in tins or 
jars. When the two boxes are filled, there are supplies 
for several days. As it is often desirable to cumber 
the tent with as few articles as circumstances will per- 
mit, the table may be left outside at night, with the lid 
closed. With this end in view, it is well, in finishing 
the box, to give it two coats of linseed oil and two of 
good spar varnish, so that it may be left out in the rain 
without fear of injuring it or its contents. 

Some of these boxes have been made of thicker ma- 
terial than the one described, but this is not necessary, 
if white pine or red cedar is used. For larger ones, 
however, it is well to make the ends of half-inch boards, 
and the sides three-eighths. As the average decked 
canoe will not accommodate a much larger box, sixteen 
or seventeen inches seems to be the size generally made. 
In stowing the box is placed in the after end of the 
cockpit and used for a seat. 

Perry D. Frazer. 


Gone Bay and Gm 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will profitab ertise 
them Ses AND Sresan. mates hes aaa 


Captain Bill and his Crew. 


Earty in October I found a letter on my desk from 
Mr. Mershon, of Saginaw, notifying me that his car would 
pass through St. Paul on Oct. 7, en route for Dawson, 
N. D., and to be surely on hand to meet the boys, and 
when the day rolled around the car and all on board were 
there. Beside Capt. Bill were Major Lyon and Mr. 
Humphreys (hobbling with a cane, yet as game and en- 
thusiastic as any of the party), Messrs. Davis, Jed Avery, 
Briggs, Morley and Mr. Seib. 

For over ten years to my own personal knowledge this 
car and this same party, with slight changes from year to 
“year, have been making th’s same trip. Poor Bob 
Schultz has shot his last mallard, for eighteen months ago 
he joined the legions of mighty hunters who have already 
crossed the silent river to the land of the shadowy brook 
and the golden prairie. 

Although every nook and hidden corner of the car was 
replete witli drawers and lockers, and although every man 
on the car had perhaps figured over his wants a dozen 
times and found nothing wanting, yet for the short time 
they were in town before starting for the north, nothing 
must do but that they saunter over to the gun store, 
Burkhardt’s, and when they got there and looked around, 
strange to say they, every man, found he needed some- 
thing. The way they swooped down on vests and shoot- 
ing jackets and caps and other things was a caution. 
Jed, intending to continue out toward the coast and do 
some timber prospecting, bought a Mauser pistol, light to 
carry and yet powerful enough to lay low a Roosevelt 
cat. 

By train time we were all back at the depot, and found 
our car hitched on to the end of the Northern Pacific 
train. Ten successive years have I been invited on this 
trip, and I have yet to make it. Always something to 
prevent that final action of slamming down the lid of 
one’s roller-top desk and just going. 

Before the “all aboard” signal was given, Capt. Bill 
turned the key in the door and said he: “What would 
happen were we to just carry you along? We have plenty 
of shells, an extra gun or two, an extra sleeping bag, a 
vacant berth in the car and plenty of provisions—so 
what’s to hinder your being shanghaied? What would 
happen?” I pleaded my case, and the court reluctantly 
discharged me, and on my part I very regretfully and 
longingly followed the glimming rear lights of that train 
as it whisked away, perhaps the best and jolliest party of 
pene sportsmen that ever threw a fly or aimed a gun. 

got away from my captors by promising to run up to 
Dawson and spend a day with them before they returned, 
but Kansas City and Chicago called me hence, and my 
opportunity was again taken from me. 

Saturday last, the 18th, the following wire from Daw- 
son reached me: 

“Leave Dawson eleven fifty to-night; need a roast or 
a turkey and oysters. W. B. MersHon.” 

That telegram was simply eloquent. Like the Brit- 
ishers who in Hogarth’s time were stationed on the Con- 
a they longed for the good roast beef of old Eng- 

and. 

Here these boys had put in ten solid days upon the 
Dawson prairies, interlarding a strictly game diet of teal, 
canvasbacks, mallards and redheads, with prairie chicken 
scattered here and there, and now and then in despera- 
tion indulging in local steaks and roasts of a presumably 
dubious character. And now that their faces were turn- 
ing toward home, —~ longed and prayed for oysters, and 
a turkey or roast beef! 

In my early days, after knocking about on the road, say 
through Iowa, from one hotel to another, where fried 
steaks and sausage and cakes were the standbys, how I 
have longed for the sight of a grill room where one might 
go and ordering a sirloin or a chop, actually sit there and 
see it spurt and sizzle over the glowing coals. And IT 
krew how that poor game-surfeited crowd felt, and I felt 
for them, and when their train rolled in yesterday at 
2:15 P. M., a messenger handed over the finest lot of 
oysters and the plumpest and juiciest roast that the 
market afforded. 

What a happy crowd they were! Everybody exuberant 
in his praise of the shooting and general good time had 
by them all. Geese there were none, the lakes north being 
yet open, but chickens and sharptail grouse and ducks— 
well, they found them, and in abundance. The days were 
bright and the air was bracing, and their mornings and 
evenings were gi up > deco, $00 batons tienes thay 
followed the grouse and wary chicken. The 
early shooting had educated the up to clubbing 
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together, merging or consolidating for mutual protection, 
so much so that in one case they saw a flock of fully 
five hundred in one stubble field, and the old cock birds 
waited for neither dog nor man, but sailed away when 
danger neared. 

The first good batch of chickens, thirty-three in all, 
were picked and cleaned, and were hung oti the rear of the 
car to drain and cool, and lo and behold when the chef 
went to bring them if to put in the ¢oolef, all but cigiit 
had been filehed by the crew of a passitig freight traiii. 

The division superintendent was informed of the theft 
by wire, and the matter was investigated and no doubt 
the culprits located, but no redress or relief was offered, 
because, as explained by the official, were he to discharge 
that crew, they would go right up to St. Paul and order a 
strike on the whole system. And thus was cold comfort 
handed out to Capt. Bill and his crew. : 

Well, I took my boy with me and turned him loose in 
the car. He soon had it well sutveyed, ffomi otie etid to 
the other, from kitchen to bath room. And then he came 
to the lockers where the guns were kept, and Mr. Mershon 
took his own Scott 16-gauge out and turned it over to 
the boy to study out, and when the boy got through 
“breaking” the gun and snapping the locks and aiming it 
at pigeons flying along the tracks, he handed it back to 
Mr, Mershon and turning to me said: “Pa, are you not 

roing to take me hunting some day?” And then Capt. 

ill jumped out of his chair. ‘“What’s that?” said he. 
“Never have taken that boy shooting! What’s these yarns 
then you have been writing to the Forest AND STREAM 
about ‘Taking your boy hunting’?” And then he drew a 
long breath and started in again: “When I read your 
article I gave you all the credit possible, because I be- 
lieved every word you wrote, and here I have you face to 
face with the boy and I find you have been stufhiig the 
Forest AND STREAM readers.” And oa Bill said a lot 
tore that would hurt my credit with the readets of the 
Forest AND SfREAM Were I to repeat. It’s up to me tiow 
to make good, and that boy before I am twenty-four hours 
older will have a 16-gauge gun and some shells, and he'll 
go shooting if I must turn him over to Sam Fullerton to 
take him. After this I will quit shooting b rds with my 
lead pencil and keep down to facts. One such checking 
up as Capt. Bill gave me should last a man a lifetime. 

Well, after the car had been switched down the yards 
to be iced and watered, we left the cat atid wended ott 
way toward the Shetty ot Delitiotiico’s of this town, 
Carling’s (previously putting the boy on the trolley car 
for home), and securing a snug corher, we sat down to 
supper. The first call was for oysters, Humphrey and 
Morley scorning anything less that a straight dozen each, 
and while the oysters wete opening, we fished for the 
sunken cherry with our oyster forks and made up the 
erder, which was simply straight steaks, extra sitloins 
urd double porterhouses, with fixings—and what a sight 
it was to see those bronzed, hearty atid healthy men etjoy 
their dinner. Morley, unacquainted with the laws of 
M'nnesota, and becatise of a taste left in his mouth for 
game, ordered a broiled quail, but the virtuous indigna- 
tion of the colored waiter, Charles, broke forth in a look 
of righteous scorn, and Morley got no quail. 

Lord, but it was good to spend an hour with your feet 
under the mahogany with such a crowd. Every man 
brimful of fun and rife with anecdotes. We missed good 
old Jed. They said Jed did all things well until he hit the 
poker chips each night, and the pounding he got, he said, 
made him feel much like’a local duck traveling from 
siough to slough on Sunday with every farmer’s boy within 
m les pounding him with a “Zulu.” One night Jed had a 
full house or a royal flush or something, and pulled 35 
cents out of the bank at quitting, which went far to- 
ward restoring him his nerve and self-esteem. 

There were some gray heads in the party, and if one 
might judge from appearances other than the gray hairs, 
they are the youngest of the party. Long live the Sagi- 
naw boys, and may the Fates hold them together and 
good Dame Fortune grant them many such trips as they 


have just had, is the wish of ; 
eo ; CHARLES CRISTADORO. 





The Saginaw Crowd. 


Tue twentieth annual hunting trip of the Saginaw 
Crowd was described by Mr. W. B. Mershon in the 
Saginaw Courier-Herald, from which we copy as be- 
low, for the Saginaw chronicles belong in Forest AND 
TREAM: 

? You have asked me to tell the readers of The Cour- 
ier-Herald something about Dakota shooting, and the 
recent trip of the Saginaw party. I have not time to 
comply with your request fittingly, but briefly would 
state that this year was the twentieth annual trip of the 
Saginaw Crowd to North Dakota. The first trip was 
made in our old hunting car, “City of Saginaw,” in 1883, 
which was the year the Northern Pacific was completed, 
and we followed the excursion party that went to drive 
the golden spike binding the East to the West. At that 
time our old car, which had not nearly as large accom- 
modations as our present one, contained twenty-two pas- 
sengers. We slept double, even in the upper berths, 
and to-day I wonder how it was done. i 

In those days the game was far more plentiful than 
now. We stopped at New Buffalo and had duck shoot- 
ing that was grand, but the next year, when we stopped 
at New Buffalo, the water had dried up a good deal 
and the shooting was far poorer, so we moved on to 
Dawson, Kidder County, which has been, with one or 
two exceptions, our annual place of rendezvous. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago, around Dawson. was one 


immense wheat field. It was a boom town and locality, . 


but as the settlers found that it was only about one year 
in seven they could raise a crop of grain, they have 
gradually petered out, until to-day there are very few 
grain fields in that vicinity, and the few people there 
are subsisting by raising cattle and sheep. 

On account of the abundance of grain, the geese on 
their southern flight congregated there in vast numbers. 
Kidder County is filled with lakes and sloughs, as the 
prairie marshes are called. We used to pay more at- 
tention to goose hunting than anything else. The 
prairie chicken was u in that country then, but 
there were quite a good many sharp-tailed grouse. Of 


‘ 


late the prairie chickens have increased, and the sharp- 
tailed grouse have decreased, so of our recent trip, out 
of ninety birds killed, probably three-fourths of them 
were prairie chicken, or more properly speaking, pin- 
nated grouse. But as I said before, our main joy was 
in goose shooting. 





The modus operandi was to drive out during the fore- 
noon eafly, and find some big grain stubble on which 
the geese Were feeding, for until disturbed or the feed 
has been used up, they will continue to come to the 
same locality. They like the barley stubbles best, but 
failing in them, they go to-the wheat stubbles, where 
the left-over and lost grain is most plentiful, Finding 
one of these feeding grounds, we would remain in the 
locality until the birds had eaten their fill and left for 
the lakes or watering places, which is usually about 10:30 
or 11 o’¢lock in the morning. We would then go into 
the stubble and begin digging pits, one for each shooter. 
If there were four in the patty, we would make four 
pits 10 or 12 feet apart, and about 40 inches deep and 
30 inches in diameter, just large enough to sit in com- 
fortably and have your-eyes on a level with the ground. 
The earth was not piled up around the excavation, but 
scattered, and when the pit was finished, the stubble 
was pulled, going a distance from the pit for this pur- 
pose, and then this pulled stubble was transplanted, all 
around the freshly dug pits, so as to make it appear like 
an tndisturbed stubble field. The hunter in a grass- 
coloted suit, sitting well down in his pit, was almost 
completely hidden. 

Now cate the placing of the decoys. These were 30 
or 40 in number, and were always placed to the leeward 
of the pits, and 20 to 40 yards distant, for the geese 
coming in with the wind would always turn and swing 
to the decoys, to alight against the wind. Thus, with 
their eyes fixed on the decoys, the geese coming into 
them, would necessarily have to pass over the pits in 
which the hunters were hidden, to alight among their 
sheet-iron counterfeits, for the decoys were made of 
sheet iron, heavy enough so they will not wobble in 
the wind, painted to resemble geese and stuck in the 
ground. They are merely profile, but by putting them 
at various angles, generally headed toward the wind, 
the incoming birds could see them until they really got 
ovet thet. It was laughable at times to see geese com- 
ing up sidewise to these decoys, suddenly loose sight 
of them altogether, and you could see them crane their 
necks around in every direction to see what had become 
of their supposed brethren. 

Now, after preparing the pits and setting out the de- 
coys, and getting our shell boxes, which generally con- 
tained a good stiff charge of smokeless powder, and 
about one ounce of No. 2 chilled shot, we would ad- 
jcurn to some sunny hillside for our luncheon and 
smoke, but if it was cloudy and windy. we would have 
the right to expect the early return of the birds from 
the lakes to the feeding grounds. On pleasant days, 
from 4:30 to 5 o’clock, was about the time to look for 
the birds, but on cloudy days or windy days they would 
come an hour or, two earlier. 

A novice would always misjudge the distance and 
shoot before the bird would be within gunshot. I have 
known some of my Saginaw friends to stand up and de- 
liberately blaze away. at an incoming bird, coming di- 
rectly toward him, when I am certain it had not ap- 
proached nearer than 200 yards. But remember it is a 
prairie country without a single bush to gauge distance 
by and absolutely clear sky and a bird weighing from 
twelve to fifteen pounds, and so it is not to be wondered at 
that they look big and right on to you, when they really 
were a rifle shot away. 

The captain of the party is generally put in the cen- 
ter pit and is supposed to give the word of command 
when to fire, so that each man can get in his right and 
left if possible. It is generally arranged so that the 
center man takes the center of the flock, the man on 
the right the birds on his side and the one on the left 
the same. Big birds as they are, and apparently slow 
flying, it is extremely difficult for a novice to keep cool 
and shoot right. Many a good man at the trap has 
learned to his confusion that he could break a clay 
pigeon easier than he could kill a goose at first. After 
a while, they catch on. 

Wing-broken birds should be gathered immediately, 
otherwise they will slink away and run off into the 
stubble, and in an incredibly short time they get be- 
yond finding distance. 

In the old days, these goose shoots netted good sport 
and good bags. It was not unusual for three or four 
of us shooting together to get 25 or 30 birds in an 
afternoon or morning flight, and I have known instances 
where four of us shooting together have gotten as high 
as 65 birds in one shoot. They are fine eating, fat as 
they are on the wheat, and being generally young birds 
and not having toughened themselves by long flights 
to the south. With the Saginaw party, no game ever 
was wasted, for what we did not use or give away out 
there, we brought home for division among our friends. 





With the disappearance of grain fields around Dawson 
and the widening out of grain culture in North Da- 
kota, the flight has changed, or in other words, spread 
out, so it is not so concentrated. I am speaking of black 
geese, of which there are three or four kinds; the geese 
that are most prized and the ones that decoy. The 
white, or Arctic goose, will not decoy and does not 
have specific places for feeding, for whatever field the 
first flock drops down upon, the others will follow, too, 
and some whim will strike them in the midst of their 
feeding, and they will all move off to another field. a 
mile or two distant. The white geese are far thicker 
than they used to be, and there are dozens of places in 
North Dakota, where you can go late in the fall and 
find these birds in thousands and tens of thousands. 
This year at Dawson we did not get a single goose; 
first, for the reasons given above, and next, because the 
weather was like mid-summer, and the northern birds 
had not come down. At Devil’s Lake, the greatest of 
the northern feeding and resting places for water fowl, 
where geese are usually in thousands, it was said at the 


time we were in North Dakota that no birds had 
reached there from the north yet. But we did have 
nice shooting upon sharp-tailed grouse and prairie 
chicken, though the law ran out on the 15th, and we 
were not equipped with dogs; but at this time of the 
year prairie chicken do not not lie well to dogs and 
are in bunches or “packed” for the winter. They are 
generally found in the wheat stubbles or along the weed 
patches adjoining them. 

The northern ducks had not come down to any ex- 
tent and were mostly local birds that were on the lakes 
and sloughs; they were there in large quantities, but 
had been shot at so much they did not fly during the 
day; and while sometimes an evening flight would be 
good for a few minutes, generally they availed them- 
selves of the bright moonlight nights for their flying 
from one place to another. Some of the lakes were 
well filled with canvasbacks, and out of 254 ducks that 
our party of eight got in the two weeks we were there, 
37 of them were canvasbacks. 





But the Saginaw Crowd does not go so much for shoot- 
ing birds and the game that they can get as for the rest 
and recreation, getting away from business, politics, 
coal strikes and everything else of that kind, that one 
has to contend with eleven months of the year, and is 
in great luck if he can skip the twelfth month; filling 
one’s lungs with that grand, pure air of the treeless 
plain, outdoor exercise and freedom from all care, pay 
far better than a wagon boxful of ducks or geese. We 
had birds enough to eat, birds enough to give to our 
railroad friends passing through Dawson, and that was 
enough, and I hope that the Saginaw Crowd can take 
these annual trips for twenty years to come. Three 
members of our party have joined the silent majority, 
and will go with us no more, and those that are left 
notice that they cannot stand so much tramping nor so 
much fatigue as in days of yore. The enthusiasm of 
youth is lessened, but we hope that the last spark of it 
will not vanish for many years to come. 

W. B. MErsHon. 


Washington Goose Shooting. 


_ SEATTLE, Oct. 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: This 
is the time of year when the honk of the goose is heard 
every night as the flocks wing swiftly along in a V or 
wedge, far above the city, in their annual migration 
to the south. It is a sound that sets the hunter’s blood 
tingling through every vein and conjures up visions of 
wheat fields, profile decoys and a hole in the ground. 
In this hole the hunter imagines himself crouching on 
his knees with every sense alert, waiting for the “wush- 
wush-wush” of wings. 

No one who has not experienced the sensation of wait- 
ing for this welcome sound to approach at the break of 
day, and set his eyes on the glorious old Canadian geese 
as they wheel into the decoys in broken ranks, can 
realize the excitement of this sport. It gives the dys- 
peptic new life; it robs the overworked business man of 
the blues and makes the slave of the golden nuggets 
think there is something in life beside the chase for 
wealth. 

A man who has been through it once will travel miles 
for another charge from the same battery. It is life it- 
self. And when he glances along the barrels of his 
trusty old shotgun, pulls the trigger, quickly changes 
the line of vision to another whirring body, pulls the 
trigger, and then sees two. great big honkers tumbling 
out of the sky wi‘h their feathers and wings all askew, 
he feels like jumping high in air and yelling like a 
Siwash Indian on his first spree. To make a double 
on geese is the ambition of every sportsman, but the 
feat is not achieved as often nowadays as it was ten or 
fifteen years ago in western Washington, and I feel al- 
most safe in saying the same thing of the magnificent 
shooting grounds in Oregon. 

The Puget Sound country does not offer the best 
goose shooting at the present time, either on land or 
water, although occasionally a good bag is reported. 
Eastern Washingion, especially Walla Walla and Yaki- 
ma counties, affords much better sport than western 
Washington. The black brant sometimes come into the 
sound in such numbers that the sportsmen who hap- 
pen to be on the ground make good killings. The black 
brant is a relative of the goose, and in some localities 
has the goose family name attached to it with an adjec- 
tive of a‘descriptive character that keeps the brant char- 
acter from being entirely lost. The barnacle goose of 
the Atlantic coast is a brant. It is, in fact, the real 
brant. Out in the Pacific Northwest we do not see 
this bird, or, at least, I have never heard of it straying 
out this far. If the black brant has worked its way 
East it will be news to me. It is probable that members 
of both species stray into some of the States included in 
the Middle West belt, and the same is probably true of 
the black brant. : 

The goose most common in Washington is the honker, 
or Canadian goose. Sometimes it is called the gray 
goose. The snow goose, which derives its name from 
the color of its plumage, used to be plentiful in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. As it passes the summer in the 
far north, it must come somewhere near Washington 
in its annual trip to the south. Why it practically over- 
looks this State I am unable to explain, but I judge from 
conversations with old residents and hunters, that such 
is the real condition of affairs. It may be that the 
migration is along the coast line, well out to sea. If 
this surmise is true, it explains why California and Oregon 
claim this bird as one of their winter visitors while we 
look for it in vain. 

A limited number of Canadian geese pass the winter, 
or a gfeater portion of it, in western Washington. 
There are probably more of them than one imagines 
from the fact that they are careful to select secluded 
lakes and ponds in which to sleep. When one considers 
the large stretches of heavily timbered country, dotted 
with little lakes, it is easily seen how these most wary 
of birds can be in the country and yet be seldom noticed, 
They make two flights every day, morning and evening, 
and this rule is what-gives the hunter his tip as to the 
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on watch and are also careful to select a place where 
there is clear water all around them. There is usually 
one or two flocks every winter on Hood Canal: It 
might be possible to get one or two shots into them 
by rigging up a float, well covered with brush or some- 
thing else that would not alarm the sentinel and then 
float down on the flock with the wind. The first attempt 
might prove a failure, the birds taking alarm at the 
strange object, but if there was no attack, they would 
become accustomed to the float, and look upon it 
as a harmless object. A second attempt to approach 
the flock by the floating process would probably be suc- 
cessful, but after one volley the sport would be ended 
for all time. I have heard of a few geese being killed 
near Oak Harbet and Coupville on Whidby Island, and 
I know personally that the birds like those localities. I 
presume it is the warm reception that they get which 
compels them to seek other quarters. One afternoon 
three. or four years ago, Ned McCrohan, of Oak Harbor, 
and myself, sat on the roadside and watched a large 
flock of geese preparing to settle in the stubble of a 
field, which was partly surrounded by timber. It was 
fully three-quarters of an hour before they went down 
and threw out their sentinels. First they circled the en- 
tire field and swooped down as if about to alight. 

“They are down,” said McCrohan; “I have a mind to 
try a sneak on them.” 

No sooner had these words left his mouth than we 
saw the entire flock suddenly rise into view and com- 
mence circling again. They went very slowly and ap- 
peared to be examining every inch of ground for signs 
of danger. As we had been shooting quail in that field 
only a short time before, the geese may have imagined 
that a foe was under cover. It was amusing to see the 
way they inspected the side of the field along which 
the woods ran. They would approach rather high in the 
air and wing slowly along, gradually dropping down 
to a height that seemed to us not much above the trees. 
They would float along and then suddenly climb up into 
the air at an astonishing rate. I don’t suppose that 
all flocks require three-quarters of an hour to make up 
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their minds to take earth, but I mention this instance to 
show how careful they are. 
We learned of a field where a certain flock made its 


appearance every day at a certain time. Our plans of 
battle were as carefully arranged as possible, and when 
we took our stands everything, was in apple-pie order. 
The water in which the geese passed the afternoon was 
a comparatively short distance from where we lay, and 
was separated from us by only a narrow strip of timber. 
We could hear the geese, so we knew positively that they 
were in the vicinity, and it seemed certain that our 
plans were about to be successful, provided we could 
shoot straight. We waited, and we waited. The “ap- 
pointed” time came and passed. Still we waited. We 
were calm outwardly, but inside all sorts of emotions 
were playing ping pong with one another. 

“Now, wouldn’t that make you sick,” remarked Mac, 
as we crawled out of our hiding place and started for 
home. If I remember correctly, I answered in a man- 
ner that destroyed all the good marks we must have re- 
ceived for the outward calm maintained so long under 
high pressure. 

The next morning Mac and I went up to the post- 
office when the steamer Fairhaven came in from Seattle. 
The farmer who owned the field where we had planned 
our battle and subsquently fought it out with ourselves, 
was just hitching his horse. He looked up with a sort 
of half apologetic, half amused expression, and re 
marked: 

“Say, Mac, those geese were in that field less’n fifteen 
minutes after you got out.” 

“____ smart geese, said Mac. 

Once in a great while a flock of geese will light in 
Lake Washington, but never on Sunday. They couldn’t 
find their way down through the rain of lead anywhere 
from the head of Squak Slough, through Lake Wash- 
ington to Renton and from there to the end of the 
White River valley. Last winter, during the snowstorm 
that made all Seattle wonder what had happened, Lake 
Washington went on a rampage and threw things at the 
Eagle Boathouse into all kinds of shapes. Captain 
Jacob E. Johnson and Otto Stark came tumbling out 
of bed to see what was going on and found enough to 
keep them busy all night. Between the boathouse and 
the ferry slip was a large barge loaded with wood. The 
barge discharged its load into the water, and when 
Stark appeared on the scene, cordwood was floating 
around in all directions. Among this wood, and serene 
as if nothing had happened, floated a large bird. Stark 
watched it, and it watched Stark, but made no effort to 
get away. Suddenly Stark caught on to the fact that 
he was looking at an immense Canadian goose. “It 
didn’t take me more than thirty seconds to get my gun,” 
said Stark; “but when I got back the goose had disap- 
peared.” The goose, like many other birds and ani- 
mals, may remain still when surprised, until the sur- 
priser makes a motion, then it immediately seeks safety 
in flight. 

Eastern Washington offers the best goose shooting in 
the Pacific Northwest north of Oregon. Eureka Flats, 
thirty miles northwest of Walla Walla, is the most fa- 
mous ground. It is an immense wheat field, about 
thirty-five miles long by. fifteen wide. No one lives on 
it permanently, and after the harvest it is deserted save 
by wild fowl and hunters. Geese find good feed, but are 
compelled to fly every morning and evening over to 
the Snake River, some twenty-two miles, to get water. 
This condition of affairs has given rise to the story that 
when the geese come south in the fall they all bring 
canteens of water with them to the Eureka Flats. The 
farmers haul water around on wagons during the plant- 
ing and harvesting seasons. Horse Heaven, in Yakima 
County, is another favorite spot. Many places along 
the Columbia River, which forms the dividing line be- 
tween Washington and Oregon, affords good sport. 

Portus Baxter. 


Ali communications intended for Forzsst anp Srream should 
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York, and not to any individusl connected with the paper. 


Actoss New Brunswick on Snow- 
shoes.— VII. 


Tuat we had not yet left the moose country was abun- 
dantly proved the first evening Henry Braithwaite and 
I went out to prospect from his Indian Lake camp, We 
followed along his trapping trail for a couple of miles 
and counted fourteen distinct moose trails, old and new. 
I found the country here thickly timbered, with hills 
perhaps not quite so steep as north of the Tobique 
Divide. We were still in the great central wilderness of 
New Brunswick, and had abundant proof on all hands 
ot the plentiful supply of game. 

“If we only get a good hunting day to-morrow,” said 
Henry, “I think I will be able to show you something.” 

At the last moment—that is to say, the next to the last 
day of the shooting season—fortune smiled on us to a 
certain extent. A gentle snowstorm came on which 
deadened the sounds on the old crust and which was at- 
tended with sufficient wind to render the woods a bit 
noisy, conditions which make to the success of a moose 
hunt on snowshoes. Carefully consulting the direction 
of the wind, Henry started up a long ridge back of the 
camp, which I think he called Beckwith Mountain. We 
two went alone, Adam and Charlie staying at the camp. 
Adam told me to go ahead and kill a moose if I could, as 
he. thought I would feel better if I shot something before 
leaving the country; and since both he and Henry seemed 
entirely agreeable to that effect, I resolved to do a little 
hunting that day, and see if the luck was going to turn 
at the last moment. 

Henry and I labored on up the mountain for a couple 
of miles or so and found ourselves by that time in the 
very center of what seemed like a general moose yard, 
extending over a mile or so of»ground. There was 
abundant horn sign, and very many trees showed the 
sharp chisel marks of the moose family. The ground 
was cut up with the deep tracks of moose, which seemed 
to be traveling backward and forward between this ridge 
and another higher one which lay across a little valley 
from us. Henry picked up the freshest of the larger 
tracks and we made a cautious little hunt after a bunch of 
three moose, one of which seemed to be a big bull. We 
had about the same luck with this which had attended me 
heretofore. We watched the sign gradually grow fresher, 
timed ourselves so that we concluded that we were but a 
few minutes back of the moose and at length came to 
the beds where the animals had been lying down. Be- 
yond the beds stretched a series of widely separated 


. tracks. 


“Jumped.” 


“Jumped!” said Henry. I was used to the word. We 
had jumped a good many moose before that, and I was 
beginning to believe that we would never be able to get 
good enough weather to make it possible to come up with 
a moose on this kind of snow. 

We tried again, presently finding another fresh trail, 
and once more we went through the same performance. 
“Jumped,” said Henry, and we looked wrathfully at the 
series of tracks showing wheré a good moose had gone 
off at a gallop. 

We pressed on up to the top of the ridge, winding 
in and out, and at length we came to a series of tracks 
which we knew could be made only by good bulls. There 
were three of these trails, and we were satisfied that we 
had game here worth the following. We crept along on 
this promising lead for a half-mile or so, and finally 
found ourselves at the top of a little ridge, beyond and 
below which lay a bit of dense cover. We worked up 
a little above the trail in order to have a better chance 
of seeing the game. “It’s no use going down in there,” 
said Henry, “for we couldn’t see to shoot if we did start 
the game.” Hitherto we had been hunting in fairly open 
country, which would allow us to see game in some cases 
for 100 yards or more. 

Still reluctant to leave these big tracks, we swung down 
the hill, across the series of zigzagging tracks of the 
yarding moose, and followed along the hillside for a 
little way. Presently we came to three great beds in the 
snow. “Jumped!” said Henry, and we saw where the 
last moose out of seven which we had started had gone 
cff through the thick cover. How they did it without 
our hearing them is something we never could tell. It is 
possible they heard us speaking as we stood on the knoll 
directly above them. At any rate here were the gallop 
marks. In some places we could see where twigs had 
been broken off and carried forward on the trail, un- 
doubted horn marks. Moreover, when we went back to 
the beds we saw where one moose had cut a big groove in 
the snow with the tip of his antler as he swung his head 
around. So now we knew that we had jumped three 
bulls, and that at least one of them had good horns. Of 
course we did not undertake to follow any of these moose, 
for that is something no moose hunter thinks of doing. 

We swung around on the back trail from the place 
where we had jumped these last moose, and came down 
into a little valley wheve there was a sort of pool or 
spring at the head of « little brook. Here the ground 
was tramped down as th. agh it had been a cattle yard. 
How many moose there had been that morning tramping 
and standing around in the water we could only guess. 
There was a regular trail leading up, and many radiating 
trails. It was from this place, without doubt, that the 
three bulls had come which we had but recently started. 

“If we had been here an hour earlier,’ said Henry, 
“We could have shot into the flock.” 


At Last. 


By this time I must admit I had lost considerable of 
my hopefulness in regard to the moose question. I had 
been out with the best moose hunters in the Frovince, 
and we had certainly started moose every time we had 
gone out, but first one thing and then another had been 
against us, although I felt that we had done all that any 
hunter could have done. So, half the time a trifle 
chagrined at the probable failure of the hunting side of 
my trip, and again reflecting on the foolishness of that, 
since I had had so. grand a time, I blundered along with 
head down, after Henry, as he plowed on through the 
blinding snow, which was now sifting down steadily. 
We walked from this ae ground of the moose 
perhaps 200 or joo yards, there e being moose trails to the 
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~ the moose finally dropped. 


right above us on the hill, and some more off to the left. 
Henry’s active eyes were scanning the country steadily as 
he went on, although I must admit that I was about 
ready to conclude that my last day’s hunt was drawing to 
an end, although it was not yet noon, 

.All at once, as I glanced up, I saw that Henry had 
stopped, and I saw the wave of his gray-mittened hand, 
which told me to come forward quickly. He didn’t say 
anything, but looking in the direction toward which he 
was glaring, I saw, up on the hillside above us and a 
trifle behind us, some 75 or 80 yards away, a large, dark, 
indistinct outline, half-hidden among the trees. 

There are all sorts of curious things which you see in 
the woods when hunting, stumps and tops of bunches of 
roots, boughs, all of which sometimes take on the ap- 
pearance of game. Yet as quick as I saw this dim out- 
line, showing heavy and black through the trees, I knew 
that it was a moose, my first moose, a live one, a wild 
one, and, of course, a bull, else why should Henry mo- 
tion me to shoot? I did not see the head of the bull at 
all, and, as it seemed, neither did Henry, although he 
stood further to the left than I did, and had a different 
view. In an instant the cover was off my gun and I was 
holding for the only spot of hair that I could see, a spot 
of black about as big as my hat. This was the only 
thing that I could see clearly enough to shoot at, and I 
didn’t pause to argue with myself whether or not it wes 
the right part of the moose’s anatomy. As quick as 
could get the tall front sight of the .30-40 down to Sa 
it belonged, I turned her loose, and instinct told that the 
shot had gone home. I also felt at the same instant that 
the game was ours. 

The animal, which had been struck by the first bullet, 
made no leap nor bound, nor yet did it sink down in its 
tracks. A few steps would have taken it-across the ridge 
and out of sight, but it was too weak to go up hill in 
that direction. It half-turned and came staggering and 
blundering down the hill toward us. 


Forror. 


Horror of horrors! As it turned toward me, and 
showed through an opening in the trees, I saw the great 
gaunt head of the creature extended far out in front of 
it; and it had no horns! Instead, I could see two little 
bumps in front of the ears, and even on the instant knew 
that the bull had shed his horns! 

Sick at heart, I none the less stuck to the adage that 
it is well to throw lead as long as there is hair moving. 
As the moose blundered through the trees for perhaps 
fifteen or twenty yards down hill, I fired at it five times, if 
I kept my count correctly. I had told Henry that if I 
shot at a moose and it seemed to be getting away, he was 
to shoot at it, too, as I didn’t want another wounded 
moose about loose in his country, and as I was getting 
seared at qll of this talk about small bores not killing a 
moose. It was after my second or third shot, I can’t tell 
which, and neither can Henry, that Henry turned loose his 
famous two-bushel gun. I presume there is no better 
game shot than Henry, but just as he fired he met with 
one of the accidents which sometimes happen to the best 
of men. He slipped off his snowshoe as he braced to 
take up the recoil of his rifle, and just where he landed on 
the landscape is not yet fully determined. We found one 
bullet in a tree. Henry said it was mine. Also we found 
two bullet marks or so on the snow above the place where 
We thought one of these 
might have passed entirely through the body of the moose, 
but were never sure. It was all over so soon that no one 
could tell how it happened. Henry called out to me, 
“Don’t shoot him any more, he’s all right now,” although 
the moose was at that time still standing, perhaps three 
or four seconds after the first shot had hit him. I 
kneeled down on my snowshoes and at the last shot 
caught a fairish view of the hindquarters of the moose 
as he stood nearly broadside to me. This time I thought 
I would shoot him through the backbone just in front of 
the hips, as I had a good sight of him for that shot. At 
the crack of the rifle he fell in a heap and Henry and IJ 
then went up to him. The poor beast was swinging his 
head about in misery, and I finished him with a shot back 
of the shoulder. So, horns or no horns, it was ours, and 
it was dead. I wished very much for a while that he 
was alive. Then on the whole, after mature deliberation, 
i concluded that I would rather wish that he had horns. 
He was a beautiful five-year-old bull, dark, as are most 
of the forest-shaded New Brunswick moose, and of just 
the right age to have a splendid set of antlers. He had 
shed his horns but very recently, one of the stumps being 
still bloody. Henry and I stood by the side of the poor 
old fellow, and now admired his proportions, and now 
cussed at the hard luck which had terminated my hunt in 
this particular fashion, 

At last we began to search the moose for bullet holes. 
“Who cut this big hole in his shoulder?” said Henry, 
pointing to a wound on the side opposite to that which 
the moose had turned toward me when I first shot at 
him. “Why,” said I, “that’s your tomato can load sure, 
for I never shot at the moose when its right side was 
turned toward me.” Henry shook his head. “I don’t 
understand that,” said he. “If I had hit him he wouldn't 
have come down the hill to say good morning to us.” 

I had a lot of fun with Henry on the way home, nor did 
he feel easy in his own mind about it intil the next 
day, when we cut up the carcass. Then we found that 
his shot had not struck the moose at all. I don’t know 
whether the concussion knocked the moose down or not, 
but I understand it isn’t necessary to hit a moose very 
much with a big-bore gun. In the mix-up among the 
trees, the moose had certainly turned his right shoulder 
to me, though neither of us knew it. My first shot was 
delivered very far back, passing entirely through the 
paunch. It practically killed the moose, nor did the 
animal really require another shot after that, although 
it was not knocked down. Had I used my own judg- 
ment end stuck to the hollow-point bullet, instead of the 
soft-nose, which Adam advised me to use, I think this 
hollow-point would have destroyed the animal at once, 
for the bullet would not have passed through, and the 
shock would have been very much greater. As it was, 
the moose was made very sick and would have sunk 
down very shortly had I given him time. It stood no 

than I have seen a sheep stand in the same place, 
did not even go so far as I have seen an antelope 


go shot through three “times with a 45-75. The second 
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shot struck him at the back edge of the right shoulder,. 
passed through the lungs to the opposite shoulder and 
lodged against the skin. There was one, or perhaps two, 
bullet holes further back through the carcass. The shot 
which I fired for the front of the hindquarters was 
placed a little too far to the right, and struck directly 
on the hip joint. I never in my life saw a worse case of 
bone smashing than the soft-nose did there. The joint 
and hip bone for a space of about a foot were literally 
crushed into fragmeats. Even Henry had to admit that 
this bone was pretty badly mussed up, and he said he had 
never seen the interior of a moose much worse dis- 
organized. The water of the paunch had escaped into the 
abdominal cavity, the Jungs were shot up, and in fact 
there was nothing good about the works of that moose 
when we got through with him. 

Just to show that he had an argument left in the box, 
Henry said, “If that moose had been in the fall in the 
funn:ng season, when they are fuller of vitality, he would 
have skipped away with that hole through_his paunch and 
never have minded it. and we should have lost him sure.” 

Perhaps. I don’t know. I only know that this moose 
was stopped with the first shot of a .30-40, and that de- 
livered almost by chance in a part of the body where 
the old black powder loads would not have stopped an 
antelope. I have rarely seen game dropped absolutely 
dead, and shall always be satisfied to stop my game this 
close. I think the destructive effects of the .30-40 when 
shot through the paunch of an animal depend very much 
upon the amount of water there happens to be in the 
paunch at the time, the explosive quality being much 
greater in soft or moist tissue or in water. This moose 
had his paunch filled with a most astonishing quantity of 
garden truck, apparently a wash tub full of bark and 
buds which he had chewed up. The bullet passing through 
this mass of food had carried a tremendous shock. I am 
not ready to say that my rifle is the best one on earth, and 


I realize the good judgment and far wider experience - 


which friends of the big bores have, but it still remains 
a puzzle to me how any one can shoot a moose a half- 
Gozen times with the .30-40 and not get him—that is to 
say, provided he shoots him in the hollow of the body, or 
indeed shoots him in any way but the most rankly tender- 
foot fashion. I don’t know about the other small bores, 
but I am speaking now only of the .30-40 rifle which I 
used. Henry admitted that he had never seen the .30-40 
used before, or I so understood him. I am still won- 
dering whether he would rather have seen my moose get 
away than to have him killed with a small-bore! It was 
pretty rough on Henry, when you come to think of it— 
to go down into his country on long snowshoes, on rub- 
ber shoes, with a small-bore rifle, and to kill the tame 
moose which had been making all these tracks around his 
cabin! 

“I guess I have about put you out of business,” said I 
to Henry, as we finally talked the matter over. “I guess 
so,” said he, grinning. “I will have to go out of the 
moose business now sure, but I have got my pet caribou 
left yet to fall back on.” : 

Henry told me that when he saw this moose first it had 
the end of its muzzle stuck out in front of a bunch of 
trees and he could not see the rest of its head. It was 
cating at the time, and he could see its jaws mov- 
ing, a fact to which we no doubt owed our shot. When 
a moose is chewing anything its sense of hearing is prac- 
tically suspended for the time, and a feeding moose 1s 
easier to approach than one lying in its bed. This old 
fellow was standing above us, which is certainly the best 
place from a moose point of view; the wind was blowing 
directly from us to him, which was another point in his 
favor, and moreover, we had passed entirely by him and 
below him on the hillside. Just how on earth it hap- 
pened that we could get a shot under such conditions, let 
him explain who can. Henry told me that this was an 
old moose and very poor, and probably thick-witted. “I 
don’t think he would have wintered through anyhow, if 
you hadn’t shot him,” said Henry, grinning. It’s aston- 
ishing how these big-bore men hang to their convictions. 

Henry and I went back to the water hole to boil the 
kettle after killing our moose, and after opening the 
carcass and preparing it to keep over night. It came on 
to snow good and hard now, and the mountains were 
wrapped in a blinding blanket of falling white, so that 
Henry had to get out his compass several times. We got 
home in good season that evening, and had a mild sort 
of jubilation at the camp, making it as pronounced as we 
dared in view of the fact that.our moose had no horns. 

“Well,” said Adam, “I’m mighty glad that you got 
your moose, but I would have been just a little gladder 
if you had killed him north of the divide, and a heap 
giadder yet if you had killed one with horns on. 

I explained to Adam that it was my practice always 
to kill moose close to the trail and without any antlers, so 
that it didn’t make hard sledding to get the trophy out to 
the settlements. We brought out our meat and hide and 
scalp the next morning, and this ended our hunting opera- 
tions. 

Henry finished his season with just one last half-day, of 
which he wrote me after I returned home. He says: 
“I went out along my trapping trail and got up to a 
bunch of five moose. I emptied the old tomato can at 
what I thought was the biggest moose of the lot, and 
when I got up to him I found that he had only one 
horn!” 


I heard that one or two other parties who were in 
earlier than ourselves killed moose with one horn or 
none at all. Henry told us that the moose which made 
the big sign at his Christmas camp, the same one which 
Adam and I followed in the rain, had only one horn, for 
he had seen him the morning when he went up to that 
camp. Adam and I were then sure that the big cow 
which we had seen on the Moose Brook trail was a bull 
which had shed its horns. That was two weeks before 
the date on which I killed my moose. We felt quite sure 
that the thaws and soft spells had the effect of making 
the moose shed their horns unusually early. Perhaps one- 
quarter of them had shed by Dec. 15. th Adam and 
Henry found in this a good argument for setting forward 
the date of opening the season of moose to Dec. 1 instead 
of Dec. 15, and closing it Dec. 15 instead of Jan. 1. ; 

He would have been a sportsman who, after a trip 
like mine, would have felt that he had any complaint, 
even if he could sing with the poet, “How sharper than a 


t 


serpent’s tooth it is to have a hornless moose.” 
Perhaps I ought not to have felt so cheerful about it, but 
I really felt satisfied in every regard with my trip, 
although I could not say that I wanted to start for home. 

It was a bright and Pparkling winter morning when at 
last we said good-by to Henry and his son-in-law, Albert, 
at the Indian Lake camp, leaving them to attend to their 
trapping operations while Adam, Charlie and myself 
started for our long trail of forty miles or so to the settle- 
ments. We had two toboggans pretty heavily loaded, so 
Henry advised us not to undertake any short cut across 
the hills to the Richards lumber camp, seven miles dis- 
tant, where we hoped to find a tote team going down 
the road to the railroad. It was. twenty miles around by 
the Crooked Dead Water trail, but we had a chance of 
catching a team at one of the two or three lumber camps 
which we should pass. We got into the first of these 
camps at about 10 o’clock in the morning and stopped for 
tea and pie. We made the next, one and a half miles, in 
jig time, coming to Dan Kelly’s camp, and ate some more 
pie and tea, this making the third meal of the morning. 
Still we found no team, and as we were in a desperate 
hurry to get out to the settlements, we pushed on down 
the road, crossing the terrible climb of the County Line 
Mountain, around the head of Renous Lake, and so at 
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length reached the next camp, known as the Lynch camp, 
about six miles from Kelly’s, and twelve to fifteen miles 
from Henry’s Indian Lake camp. Here we had some 
more pie and tea and things. We still had at least nine 
miles to go to make the Richards camp, where the tote 
teams started for the settlements nearly every day. We 
tried to hire a team at Lynch’s camp, but the owner of the 
team was away and no one would let us have it. After 
we got down the road a piece we met the owner, and he 
gave us a lift, which seemed very gratifying to us at 
the time, although we would have gone through to 
Rodgers’ at any rate, for our blood was now up and we 
were hitting the trail for all there was in us. We were 
now in fine shape, physically, barring Adam’s bad cough. 

We spent a pleasant night at the Richards’ camp, and 
met there Ed. Norrand, a guide who was driving a tote 
team, with whom we arranged to take our stuff down the 
road the following morning. That day was the hardest 
of the whole trip, for it came off very cold, and we were 
traveling over the hardest road the eye of mortal man 
ever saw. Of course we could not sit in the sleigh very 
long in such weather, but walked a good part of the way. 
It was nearly dark when at last we came to the open 
ridge known as “The Clearing.” Here the storm was 
blowing a regular blizzard, and the snow was drifting 
badly, and it seemed that we would certainly freeze befere 
we could make the lights of the Holtz farmhouse, where 
we intended to pass the night. We did make it at last, 
however, and by 9 o'clock found ourselves once more 
under shelter, warm and comfortable. Thence it was 
only nine miles to the railroad, and we made Boiestown 
the next morning in easy time for the train, reaching 
Fredericton at 1 o’clock of that same day. Here we had 
to do considerable in the way of explanations. Billy 
Chestnut said he hardly expected we would get any 
moose, for the weather had been bad, and nearly every 
party who had gone out had complained of the snow- 
shoeing. He himself had made a nine-day trip, but did not 
get a shot. I was told at Fredericton that no sportsman 
had ever made the trip south across the divide from the 
Tobique and down the Miramichi, so that I presume on 


the whole my trip was to be called about as eventful as 
that customiarily made by visitors to New Brunswick. 

It was a great pleasure to spend some time with Mr. 
W. P. Flewelling, Deputy Surveyor General, at the Crown 
Lands- Office, examining the splendid collections in natural 
history, etc., which are to be seen in that department of 
the Governmental offices. There is a grand collection of 
New Bruswick animals here, as well as a great many 
photographs, maps, views, etc., taken in all parts of the 
Province. I don’t know whether it is generally known, 
yet is the case, that the splendid George A. Boardman 
collection, which was the object of the loving care of that 
well-known naturalist, passed into the hands of the New 
Brunswick Government shortly after the death of Mr. 
Boardman. The birds and animals of this collection cover 
a wide part of the fauna of North America and are beau- 
tifully mounted and preserved. I felt under very many 
obligations to Hon. W. A. Dunn, Surveyor General, and 
his obliging lieutenant, Mr. Flewelling, who did every- 
thing possible to make my stay pleasant and placed every 
source of information at my disposal. Mr. Flewelling 
was so good as to make me a map of the whole section of 
New Brunswick. traversed by our party. He explained 
to me that the lines of the survey run across the country 
east, west and north and south, a distance of five miles 
apart. The surveyors do not in all cases know what 
there may be in such a square of five miles, the interior 
of which they do not always visit. We had crossed two 
or three blocks of this sort, which have not as yet been 
fully mapped, and Henry, Adam and myself were there- 
fore able to offer some suggestions in regard to the loca- 
tion of lakes, streams, etc., which we had met in our 
wanderings. We put in three new lakes, arranged a few 
streams, and reset a mountain or two, all of which shows 
that old New Brunswick still is new and has news in it. 

Mr. Albert Everett, our host at Windsor Hall, called a 
little meeting of sportsmen for the evening of the day 
on which we arrived in Fredericton. There were present 
at this enjoyable little banquet the following gentlemen: 
F, B. Edgecombe, President of the Board of Trade; C. 
Fred Chestnut, President of the Tourist Association; W. 
P. Flewelling, Deputy Surveyor General; W. T. Chest- 
nut, H. B. Atherton, George W. Hoegg, A. A. Tweed- 
dale, H. R. Babbitt, A. A. Shute, William Walker, H. G. 
Chestnut, Adam Moere, Charles Cremin, John Macpher- 
son, R. P. Allen, E. J. Payson, and others. 

It was like pulling teeth to say good-by to big Adam 
Moore and Charlie Cremin. Every fellow who reads the 
ForEST AND STREAM knows how much he gets attached to 
friends of the out of doors. They are the best sort. So 
perhaps the least said the better. I can quite agree with 
Mr. L. I. Flower, of Central Cambridge, N. B. (who 
waited eight days at Fredericton to meet our party when 
it returned, and who was originally to have gone in with 
us. Mr. Flower left for home the very morning of the 
day en which we arrived, hence I had to meet him only 
by correspondence). “You dre right in what you say,” 
said he; “your Uncle Adam Moore is no ordinary man. 
His level-headedness and common sense are qualities 
many a man might envy, and as to his physical endur- 
ance—don’t mention it.’ 

Adam and I finally managed to break away from the 
blandishments of Fredericton, and start for our little 
journey to Chicago. This was my first experience in 
hunting east of the State of Michigan. I have never 
been in any country where there is so much game to the 
square mile as there is in New Brunswick. I have never 
been in any country where a man gets a better run for 
his money, nor where he comes away with a greater 
consciousness of having received perfectly square and 
honorable treatment in every regard. I fear we may no 
longer hope for the old days of freedom and abundance in 
American big game. Under these changed conditions and 
under the modern limitations, I do not believe the su- 
perior, if, indeed, the equal, of New Brunswick exists as 
a hunting country in any region accessible to the sports- 
men of the United States and Canada. My own hunt was 
not made exclusively for the purpose of killing game, but 
for investigation, and it gave perhaps unusual facilities for 
learning in regard to the abundance of game. I want 
to say that the game is there, and the guides are there, 
and if you don’t get game, it is not their fault, but your 
own, or that of the weather. We had unusually bad 
weather during our trip, or I presume I might have wrii- 
ten a much bloodier story—might perhaps have told a 
story of a better trophy. December is the hardest month 
in the year for a moose hunt, but I certainly could not 
ask a better time than I had. Adam says we are going 
to do it all over again some time. “I am thinking up some 
other fool trip for you and myself to go on two or three 
years from now,” said he. ‘We'll start across the country 
to the north somewhere, and come out by way of Labra- 
dor or Hudson Bay, or some other place in foreign parts.” 
Dear old Adam, and dear old Henry! That’s the way 
one feels about it. May they live forever, kings in their 
wilderness kingdoms. It will long be one of my pleasant 
memories that I was along when the trail blazed between 
their principalities. E. Hoven. 

Hartrorp Buitpine, Chicago, Lil. 


New Jersey’s Game Birds. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In preparing a report on the game birds of New Jersey 
for the Fish and Game Commissioners of that State, I 
should be exceedingly glad to receive from sportsmen 
and others information in regard to New Jersey’s game 
birds. For example, it is desired to know the compara- 
tive abundance or rarity of game birds at. stated localities. 
Where, for instance, is the ruffed grouse or partridge 
present or absent in New Jersey? What is the distribu- 
tion, in summer, of the wood duck in New Jersey? At 
what times do the summer resident game birds nest? 
Do they rear one or two broods? What are the times of 
arrival and departure of the migratory species—the snipes, 
plovers and ducks? What are the local names of game 
birds in New Jersey? This last is a matter of especial 
importance. By game birds, it may be added, is meant 
the ducks, geese, swans, rails, coots, gallinules, woodcock, 
snipes, plovers, curlews and other shore birds, partridge, 
quail, dove and reed bird. I trust that sportsmen will aid 
me in this matter. Frank M. CHAPMAN, 

American Museum or Naqt Rat History, New Vouk City. 5 
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My First Moose. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

For many years past I have regularly visited the Maine 
woods during the shooting season, and have spent many 
delightful days in the pursuit of partridge and deer, with 
excellent success. There was, however, an aching void 
in the fact that I had never in any of my trips encoun- 
tered a moose. I have lain in wait in all sorts of likely 
places for them, followed fresh tracks for miles and miles, 
shivered on bogs cold nights, while my guide endeavored 
to imitate the love call of the cow in hopes of attracting to 
us the monarch of the forest. All our efforts failed, 
however, and I had to be satisfied with deer and partridge 
and the bracing air and delightful scenery of the lakes 
and woods. ; 

It has been said that “all things come to him who 


waits,” so this year I tried again, selecting a new camp,_ 


opened for the first time this fall on Chandler Pond, about 
thirteen miles from Ox Bow. For the first three days I 
saw nothing but deer, mostly does, but the fourth day 
while paddling in a canoe on a stream winding through a 
bog, I came upon a large bull and cow moose in the 
water, about fifty yards off. I almost lost my breath and 
felt my heart beating like a trip hammer. 

The bull jumped out of the stream and hid behind a 
thick clump of bushes, the tips of his antlers just showing 
over them. I calculated as near'y as I could where his 
neck and shoulders ought to be. and gave him my first 
shot. He started slightly, but dd not run. I sent my 
second shot through the bushes, and he started slowly 
toward the water. The next two shells missed fire, and I 
came very near being profane. As I threw the last shell 
from the magazine into the barrel, his head and part of 
his neck appeared with blood streaming from his mouth. 
This gave me a chance to put a shot just back of his 
shoulder, which brought him to the ground, and I said in 
my heart, “He is mine!” Probably a minute did not 
elapse between my first shot and the time he was down, 
but it seemed to me about half an hour. 

The animal proved to be a large one, with a fine spread 
of antlers, which’ I hope w.ll soon grace my dining room. 
My belief and theories in regard to the great shyness of 
moose and the difficulty in getting near them, are rudely 
dispelled by this experience. I would not believe that a 
great animal like this could possibly stand still and let 
me del-berately pump lead into him as this one did, and 
what seeemd equally strange was that the cow remained 
standing in the water looking at us during all the shoot- 
ing, at no time over a hundred feet off. As we paddled 
past her on our way to the spot where the bull fell, she 
quietly walked out a short distance from the stream and 
began browsing. We saw her there again on our way 
back to camp, and also another cow, to which we paddled 
so close that I could easily have touched her with my 
paddle as she was swimming. 

I have wa ted several years for my moose, but have the 
satisfoction of feeling that he has been growing all this 
time and developing a fifty-inch spread of antlers, with 
twenty points. 

My guide was Roach Adams, who, with Almon Cur- 
rier, owns the camps at Chandler's Pond. I cordially 
recommend them to any one secking big game and com- 
fortable quarters. J. T. SHERMAN. 

New York, Oct. 31. 


What Made Gurth Sit Down. 


STEVENSON, Conn., Oct. 28.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have read the letters of your correspondent, Charles 
Cristadoro, with much pleasure, and while I have occa- 
sionally wanted to ask him to “hark back,” I have not 
until now done so. I have known “Crissy” ever since 
he began carrying his first muzzleloader, and could 
many a tale unfold, but I wouldn't do that. In his “A 
Gun-Shy Squirrel Dog,” however, he vilifies one of the 
best dogs that ever lived. 

To start with, he calls him a “mixed collie.” Gurth 
was a thoroughbred and to the manor born. In his 
younger days he was squire to a stallion named Ivan- 
hoe, a loyal squire to a knightly horse. Later on he 
was one of the best of cattle and farm dogs, and, while 
I would not vouch for his letting down and putting up 
bars, I could spin yarns by the score illustrating his 
knowledge of dog lore that might only serve to bring 
me in dispute with your readers. Crissy was right about 
his getting a charge of bird shot, but, to use the language 
of a neighbor, I “disremember” any bird being killed, 
my recollection being that the bird flew off into the 
bushes in the opposite direction from where the dog 
was. He was correct, also, in that the shot made Gurth 
gunshy to a certain extent. All his life he enjoyed 
going gunning with me and had no objection to a 
neighbor joining, but if he saw one of those city fel- 
lows with a gun he went in the house and sat down. 
I often felt like following him; indeed, Crissy brought 
one gentleman up here, and after watching one of his 
performances in the field, I did follow the dog’s ex- 
ample. If a bird flushed or a rabbit started he would, 
with gun held about as high as his hips, whirl round 
and round, his eyes bulging out and reminding me, for 
all the world, of a story I once read of an experiment 
with flying artillery during the Civil War. 

A bright young officer conceived the idea of strap- 
ping a small howitzer on a mule’s back so that the 
muzzle would stick out over his tail; and the plan was 
that when they got the enemy started they would run 
the mule to within shooting distance, turn him around, 
and fire. To see how the thing would work, he and 
some brother officers got a mule, strapped on a gun, 
loaded it, and, as this was an experiment, stuck a piece 
of safety fuse in the touch hole. Then they led the 
mule up on a bluff on the bank of the Mississippi, headed 
him so that the gun pointed across the river, touched 
a match to the fuse and stepped a few paces in front 
of him to await results. The mule no sooner heard the 
sissing of the fuse than he turned his head to see what 
was going on, and began revolving. At the first turn 
‘those officers made a break for the foot of the hill in 
as many different directions as there were, and with 
more celerity than I started for the house when I saw 
Crissy’s friend revolving. When the gun went off it 
was pointed inland, and the recoil tumbled. the mule 


heels over head into the river, when the weight of his 
_armament sank him out of sight. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the collie would not 
venture out with Crissy and his friend, they ‘often had 
dogs that were vastly greater nuisances. I remember a 
pointer pup that they brought up here that was a wonder. 
They could do nothing with him, and as I only went 
along to show likely places for birds, they made me 
lead him with a string. Off by myself I would let him 
go. I don’t think he ever intentionally flushed a bird, 
for he seemed to have no more nose for a bird than 
for a turnip. I saw a flock of fifteen or twenty quail 
get up all around him one day as he was trotting 
through a meadow, and he was so scared that he didn’t 
know which one to run after, although if he saw a bird 
get up ordinarily he would chase it as far as he could 
see it. The only bright thing I ever knew that dog to 
do was one day when a friend of mine, who was out 
with us, shot a quail and waited to load before picking 
it up. When he went for it he found that dog snuffing 
around apparently trying to “find dead.” He called me 
and we encouraged the dog and looked ourselves, but 
had to give it up. A little further on my friend flushed 
another bird and killed it. This time he didn’t wait to 
load, but started for the quail, and a moment later he 
called out, “Say, R. S., I know what became of that 
other quail and this one, too. This dog swallowed ’em 
both. I saw him pick this one up and swallow it be- 
fore I could get to him.” We didn’t “accidentally” 
shoot the dog, but I put the string on him again and 
concluded that while he might make a pot hunter, he 
would never make a sportsman’s dog. n. & 


Massachusetts Association. 


68 DevonsHIrRE STREET, Room 6, Boston, Oct. 30.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: I send you herewith the call 
which the Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective As- 
sociation is sending out to the various organizations of 
the State that are interested in fish and game. Past ex- 
perience has shown the importance of co-operation in 
order to prevent the passage of bad laws as well as to 
secure good ones. 

Legislators are always anxious to please their consti- 
tuents and only when there is a substantial agreement 
among sportsmen themselves can they expect success in 
legislation. 

The anti-sale law of 1900 was the result of harmonious 
and united effort on the part of those interested from 
all parts of our State. The reports that have been re- 
ceived by the Commissioners and others ind‘cate that 
game birds have become more plentiful since the passage 
of the law prohibiting the sale of woodcock and partridge, 
and it is believed that this law should be placed per- 
manently on our statutes. I desire to add that while the 
call is sent chiefly to organized bodies, all sportsmen and 
other persons interested in legitimate protection will be 
welcome at this gathering. 

Henry H. Kimsatt, Secretary. 








* No. 68 Devonshire street, Boston, Oct. 28.—Dear Sir: At a 
recent joint meeting of the Board of Management of the Massachu- 
setts Fish and Game Protective Association and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Central Committee for Protection of 
Fish and Game, it was voted, that, in view of the excellent results 
from the Convention of Sportsmen’s, Farmers’, and other clubs 
and societies, held in December, 1899, and the organization of the 
Central Committee, the secretary be instructed to extend to. all 
such clubs, and others interested, an invitation to meet in con- 
vention at the Copley Square Hotel, Boston, on Thursday, Nov. 
13, at 2 o’clock P. M., for a full and free discussion of fish and 
geme interests; the reorganization of the Central Committee, and 
to take action on the re-enactment of the Anti-Sale law on par- 
tridge and woodcock which expires this year, and on such other 
measures as delegates may desire to bring before the meeting. 

You are, therefore, cordially invited to send one or more dele- 
gates from your organization—as many as can come—and, if pos- 
sible, to remain in the evening and dine with the members of the 
State Association, at 6 o’clock, P. M. 

After the dinner the discussions will be continued. 

The secretary begs to remind you that “eternal vigilance” is the 
price of protection, and he hopes every organization receiving this 
notice will be represented in the convention. 

Kindly fill the blanks on inclosed postal and return the same as 
early as possible, to enable the secretary to make arrangements to 
accommodate all. Yours truly, 

Henky H. Kimpatt, Sec’y. 


Concerning Breaking the Chain. 


Danbury, Conn., Oct. 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In the issue of Aug. 30 of the Forest ANp STREAM, the 
head lines “A Chance to Cut the Chain” attracted my 
attention. It contained an invitation from that true and 
thorough sportsman, B, A. Eastman, of Barre, Vt., to any 
sportsman to come and spend a week’s shooting on grouse 
and woodcock in the beautiful hills of the Old Granite 
State. As I lost no time in responding, I was the lucky 
man to be accepted. 

Arriving at Barre two hours later than schedule time, I 
was nevertheless espied and heartily welcomed by Mr. 
Eastman at the little station. On Monday, Sept. 8, after 
dinner, I was introduced to Mr.-Eastman’s pets, the dogs. 
First the pointer, Jack, a fine specimen of-his race and a 
good one in the field, as later developments proved; then 
the ’coon hound, Jake, whose amiable disposition betrayed 
nothing of the fighting qualities in him when tackling a 
fat old ‘coon; and last, the foxhound, Captain, a -finer 
specimen I have not seen in a good many years. 

To make it short, we spent a fine week together on 
grouse and woodcock. Although we never got the limit 
of five birds each for one day, we did not get dis- 
couraged, and were perfectly satisfied. Mr. Eastman is a 
crack shot, and whenever his gun cracks, the whirring 
partridge, or the whistling cock, tumbles to the ground 
and is retrieved by Jack in beautiful style. I also had a 
good chance to initiate my own dog, Rod, into first actual 
retrieving in the field, especially on woodcock. I do not 
expect to. get very many at home of these apparently 
vanishing birds, although in Vermont by no means scarce 
as yet, for I found not the smallest alder covert or cedar 
swamp that did not contain some of the brown beauties. 

If there were a few hundred more of the Eastman type 
of sportsmen, many a one of the fraternity could be made 
happy by a week’s shooting, as per such an unselfish and 
liberal invitation. Board, guide and team were given, to 
say of the time my attentive host lost in his 
business. also made the acquaintance of his brother. 





W. Eastman, who is another of the same parent stock and 


‘ 


* acorns. 


nobility of character. I had the pleasure of being ac- 
companied by him the last day. ial Mrs. Eastman, 
who did everything in company with Auntie to make my 
stay the most comfortable, will forgive me if she should 
find some particles of alder swamp soil on some of the 
carpets, as she insisted on my going everywhere with 
hunting boots on, and the latter were never a gem of 
cleanliness. Cuas. F. BROcKEL. 


Arkansas Birds and Foxes. 


Avcma, Ark,, Oct. 25.—The outlook in western Arkan- 
sas for winter shooting is good, so far as quail and ducks 
go. The past summer has been a very good one for 
quail, and many coveys are seen in the fields and woods. 
Ducks are coming in and when Jack Frost has 
stripped the leaves from the trees and killed the weeds 
good shooting can be had anywhere in this part of the 
State. Ducks on the lakes and streams are more plentiful - 
than for several years, while doves, yellowhammers and 
rabbits are almost as thick as the English sparrow. Squir- 
rels are not so plentiful as last season, though I have 
killed a number of good bags this fall. 

There has been some fine fox hunting the past month 
or two, and in company with some friends who enjoy 
the sport, I have had some fine chases. Two weeks ago 
we started a red fox near a farm of mine about an hour 
before daylight, one morning when there had been a rain 
the previous evening, and with six hounds we ran him five 
hours, as fine a race as I have ever listened to. He did 
not leave the section of country where we started him, and 
ran in and out of the farm many times, finally coming near 
A. W. Brown, who is an enthusiastic hunter, and shot 
and killed the fox, thus ending the chase. 

The coming into western Arkansas of the red fox is 
driving out the grays, much to the regret of the lover of 
the chase, as the reds are much harder to capture and 
cover so much more ground in running that they scatter 
the dogs so that nothing but the best of hounds are of 
any value. 

I have had some fine fishing this season, which I will 
tell the Forest AND STREAM family about this winter. 

J. E. Loupon. 


Game in Broome County, N. Y. 


ConkKLIN, Broome County, N. Y., Oct. 28.—Gray squir- 
rels were plenty here from Sept. 15 till Oct. 10, at work on 
There are very few chestnuts or walnuts, no 
beechnuts. Partridges are in moderate numbers here; 
plenty were seen in Susquehanna county, Pa., slashings 
in nine days of scouting (without a gun) through several 
of the northern townships. I put up more woodcock in 
one two-acre swale, isolated in locality, than I have seen 
for years.“ I shall not kill any nor put any gunner on to 
the locality. Local ducks of different species have been in 
the, Susquehanna River along here this season in good 
numbers. a 


avi. 


Maine Moose. 


Norcross, Me., Oct. 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
1 am just returning from a two weeks’ hunting trip after 
moose. Dr. Bashford Dean, of Columbia University, is 
with me. We have been very successful. We got a 
moose on the first day, and another on the fourth day. 
We outfitted at Camp Eureka, Spencer Bros., Millinockett 
Carry. Our hunting was done up Sandy Stream, on the 
slope of Katahdin. Our guides were William Reynolds 
and Elmer Hale. We recommend them as absolutely 
trustworthy and reliable. Men, in fact, who know their 
business thoroughly and who do it well. 

WituiaM H. Avis. 





Maine Game. 


READFIELD, Me., Oct. 27,—Woodcock are quite plentiful ; 
the full flight is now on. Ruffed grouse are scarce. 
Quite a few deer are reported; a fine one was shot by a 
Mr. Chas. Stevens, of Lowell, Mass., and some of the 
local hunters have been equally fortunate. The small boy 
is indulging in squirrel shooting to his heart’s content. 
Cur duck and snipe shooting was very poor this fall. 

E. A. M. 





Currituck Ducks. = 


Currituck Sounp, Oct. 25.—Ducks are arriving every 
day by the thousands—redheads, ruddys, black ducks, 
mallards, teal, pintails, widgeon and all the other kinds, 
except swan and canvasbacks. There certainly were never 
more at this time in many years. Our season opens Nov. 
JO, and we are anxious to get at them. 


More Anon, 


Hex and Fiver Fishing. 
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A Pearl River Camp.—lIll. 


(Continued from page 830.) 


_ Trrep though we were, sleep did not come at the first 
invitation. ome and loved ones seemed so far away 
and the woods so deep and full of the mysterious. We 
talked a little in whispers, and tried to keep the nervous 
tremor out of our voices as we explained to each other 
the night noises that occasionally rang or sobbed out 
of bw depths of the — 

two younger boys finally dropped off to sleep, but 
the thought of that large black object covered with hair 
which had caused us such a fright when gathering wood, 
effectually kept me wide awake. I tried again and again 
to convince myself that it was nothing but a log or stump, 
but could not do-so in the face of Walter's assurance 
that it was covered with hair, and the additional fact that 
the glimpse I had of it was not at all conducive to the log 


or theory. 
Over and over I turned the matter, trying to reach 
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some reasonable conclusion as to what manner of animal 
it could be, and why it lay still when we ran on it. The. 
fire finally burned low. and as I did not wish to be de- 
prived of its welcome light I crawled out to replenish it. 

Here I was joined by Walter, who assured me that he 
had not slept at all, but like myself had been trying to 
solve the mystery of our fright. “Do you suppose it 
could have been a bear?” said he. This was just what I 
had saopcent it to be a dozen times during my worry 
over the problem, but now encouraged by the firelight 
and company, I scouted the idea. 

Every possible, and many impossible, theories we dis- 
cussed, without arriving at any satisfactory conclusion, 
and then my companion advanced one that nearly made 
me fall in the fire. 

“Perhaps it was a dead man,” said he, with a start and 
a gasp. . 

I went cold all over. “But you said it was covered with 
coarse hair,” I ventured. 

“I thought it was, but when I fell only one hand 
touched him, and that may have been his hair.” 

a “his,” I thought. Good gracious, he feels sure 
of it. 

Crowding closer up to the fire, and almost holding my 
breath, I fell to trembling violently and wondering what 
was behind me. The longing that came over me for 
home was not akin to pain, it was the real thing. 

We sat silent for a few moments, and then Walter, 
whose back was toward the “thing,” got up and came 
around to my side. “Let’s wake the other boys,” said he. 

This proposition was debated at length, but finally 
abandoned, as we could see no advantage to be gained by 
adding the two younger boys to our counsel. 

Another interval of silence ensued, broken by the hoot 
of an owl in a nearby tree, that nearly caused us to 
faint, and then Walter said: “Look here, I can’t stand 
this. There is no use of our trying to sleep, and we 
will be half-dead if we sit here until morning. Let’s go 
see what it is right now.” 

A proposal to go jump in the river would have been 
more to my liking. I offered every objection I could 
think of, except the real one—that I was afraid—even 
going so far as to urge that we ought not to leave the 
other boys alone, but nothing I could say had any in- 
fluence with my companion, in the way of changing his 
determination. 

When it finally came to the point of admitting that I 
did not dare go, or else going, I gave in. The fear of 
being thought afraid was simply greater than the fear of 
danger. 


Walter took the revolver and our lantern, while I car- 
ried the big gun. I debated the question in my mind, as 
to which gun to carry, realizing that in case a retreat was 
in order, the heavy weapon would interfere very much 
with my movements, but as it would be much more effec- 
tive than the lighter weapon, I finally concluded to take 
it, and in case of a condition arising warranting flight, 
abandon it altogether. The trail made by the limb was 
plain, and down this we went with as bold a front as 
we could put on. I was scared almost to death, and had 
every reason to believe that my companion was in the 
same condition. 

We were really being very brave, if we had but known 
it, but we did not. What we did know was that it was 
very eerie, dark, and gruesome, and we heartily wished 
ourselves well out of it. Every stick that broke underfoot 
caused a tremor through the entire company, and when a 
bat, attracted by our light, swished across our faces, we 
swallowed hard and gasped for breath. 

On we went, following the plain trail made by the 
limb we had dragged in for firewood, until we came at 
last in sight of the object of our quest, a long, dark 
body, lying across the path. 

It looked as though it might be either a bear or man, 
and to our excited minds was an awful spectacle. 

Walter saw it first, and with a startled “There!” thrust 
forward the lantern as far as he could reach, holding his 
weapon presented in the other hand. I swung the big gun 
up to ready, and in spite of its weight, held it there, with 
the muzzle jerking about as though it was a feather- 
weight. 

We stood thus for a moment, and then in a whisper I 
said: “I can’t hold her up any longer; let’s both shoot 
and run.” 

“No, wait until it moves,” said he. 

For another trying moment I stood hold:ng that big, 
heavy gun, every muscle on a terrible strain, and then 
my indignation overcame my fear and I protested: | 

“How am I going to hold up this old cannon ’til it 
moves, especially if it is dead, as you think? Here, give 
me the pistol and you take the gun awhile.” 

This Walter declined ‘to do, and emboldened by the 
fact that no movement could be detected, we lowered our 
weapons and moved a little nearer. Waiting a moment 
and there still being no movement, we crept yet closer, and 
leaning forward with the light extended as far as we 
could reach, saw plainly the object of our awful fright. 

It was a large, black hog, and stone dead. What looked 
like a bullet hole in the head back of the ear explained its 
death, and a mark in the ear showed it to be identified 


ro i 
. So. thankful were we that the mystery was solved, and 
the danger past, that we hurried back to camp and went 
to bed without so much as waking the other boys to tell 
them how brave we had been. ; 

Will and Jim roused up early next morning, and each 
taking one of the guns, and holding as close over our 
heads as possible, awakened us with a double salute. In 
no humor for such pleasantry, Walter promptly knocked 
Jim down and sat on him, while I chased Will into the 
woods. War was not to the liking of any of us, and a 
truce was soon declared, and all hands repaired to the 
lake for a swim, Walter and I frequently referring in a 
mysterious manner to our adventure of the night before. 

Our swim over, and the younger boys being worked up 
to the proper pitch of excited curiosity, we detailed our 
adventure and took them to see the hog. 

“That is my hog,” said Will. “TI killed it yesterday 
when were looting the camp, but I didn’t know it 

all ran off.” This was probably true, though 
it had net occurred to us before, not having a very ex- 
alted opinion of his marksmanship, and he not having 
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Hunger soon drove other matters out of our minds, and 
we proceeded to canvas the question of breakfast. Bacon 
and meal was the entire contents of our larder, and we 
did not know how to make corn bread. 

Fish were to be had for the catching, but fishing was 
no fun on an empty stomach, with hunger gnawing. We 
finally fried some bacon, and made out to eat a bt, 
but it was not very palatable without bread. 

Immediately after breakfast we resumed fishing, and 
soon had a goodly lot of bream in our fish box. While 
paddling back to the landing we discussed the question 
of food, which was now a very serious one. Forgetting 
the fact that we were enjoying exactly the kind of trip 
that we first planned, we proceeded to seriously consider 
sending our foragers for bread and other civilized food. 

“We better go home than starve,” said Will, who had 
cnly managed to dispose of one small piece of bacon, and 
was now feeling the pangs of hunger. This heresy was 
promptly rebuked, and we decided that even if we did 
suffer hunger, we would stick it out for the week. ‘ 

“Why not eat my hog?” said Will. “He is fat, and 
fresh pork is good.” This semeed not altogether a bad 
suggestion, and was the subject of favorable discussion 
until Walter raised the objection that it would be steal- 
ing to take the hog, as it bore a mark. 

Our condition was not yet sufficiently desperate to war- 
rant our stealing a hog, but further discussion brought 
forth the argument that the hog was dead, and if not 
used by us would be a waste, and benefit no one. 

We finally concluded to go to camp, eat an early fish 
dinner, and then butcher the hog and use the meat. 

“Fish are sure good to eat,” said Will, as he cleaned 
the bones of his fourth, “but I am glad we will have nice 
fresh pork chops for supper.” 

We knew that hogs were usually scalded and scraped, 
but concluded to dispense with it in this case, so after 
dinner we started in with our knives to work up our 
meat. Every fellow had a theory as to the proper way, 
— was tried in turn, but none of them seemed prac- 
tical, 

At the end of an hour’s hard work, perspiring and dirty, 
we adjourned in a body to the lake to wash up, leaving a 
horribly mutilated carcass, hacked and torn, from which 
we had tried in vain to get out, first, chops; second, ten- 
derlo:n; third, a ham; fourth, pigs’ feet, and then any- 
thing that was meat, all in vain. 

Thoroughly disgusted, we heartily indorsed Walter’s 
positive statement, made as he scrubbed his hands and 
arms with sand, to this effect: “I wouldn’t eat a piece of 
that blamed hog if it was prepared by Delmonico and 
served on solid silver.” 

After resting for some time, we tied a bit of rope to 
the least mutilated hind foot of the carcass, and by hard 
work dragged it a safe and comfortable distance from 
our camp down into the swamp, where we left it, fervently 
hoping that the hog incident was finally closed. 

Returning to camp, we got out our minnow seine and 
prepared to catch some minnows, as we had concluded 
that if our diet was to be a fish diet strictly, we might 
at least vary the species. 

White perch, goggle eye and trout could be taken with 
minnow bait, and we wanted to try them. What we 
called trout were really black bass, but that was the 
name they held locally, and we knew no better then. 

Getting into the boat we paddled down to the river, a 
distance of about one-quarter of a mile, and by mid- 
afternoon were back with a nice bucket of minnows, ready 
for business. Lewis Hopkins. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Toddy Pond. 


Macoms, IIll., Oct. 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Having received an invitation from Dr. W. S. Blaisdell 
and family of Punxsutawney, Pa., to join them on a 
camping-out visit at East Orland, Maine, I set out for 
that point, going by way of Chicago, Boston and Ban- 
gor. Stopping over in Bangor, I called on my friend 
Manly. Hardy, who lives in Brewer, across the Pen- 
obscot River. Mr. Hardy is getting along in years, 
but enjoys telling a good hunting story just the same 
as he did when a young man. No man in Maine knows 
more about the hunting ground in the State than he. He 
has a large building filled with stuffed birds and animals 
from almost every clime. It would take a person a 
week to look over and study the different varieties of 
these birds, each one labeled in perfect order with note 
of the part of the country it came from. Any person 
that loves nature could not spend a day with more 
pleasure than here. I took the Bangor and Bucksport 
Railroad and arrived at Bucksport, where I found a 
carriage waiting for me to take me to East Orland, 
where I went into camp with my son and family. The 
next morning I took a walk over the old farm, where 
I first saw the light of day. One-half a century had 
brought many changes. The old house that I was born 
in was gone, but the three juniper and an ash tree I 
planted over fifty-five years ago are still standing in 
front of where the house stood. The old red school- 
house had disappeared from the wear of time, but a new 
one stood on the same spot.of ground where the old 
one stood eighty years ago. The town was quite a busi- 
ness place many years ago. The sawmills are about 
all idle now for want of timber, that has disappeared 
by the ravages of the ax. These mills are on what is 
called Toddy Pond. The pond got its name some 150 
years ago. Two men were crossing it, one had a jug 
of molasses and the other had a jug of rum, and they 
cut a hole in the ice and let the water in. They turned 
in the rum and molasses and both took a drink! This 
pond has been known as Toddy Pond ever since. 

Our camp, once owned and built by Mr. Bell, of 
Portland, Conn., ie now owned by his brother, and is 
near this pond o nthe side of Mason’s Mountain.- It 
is located among the pine trees and has a beautiful view 
overlooking the pond, which is nine miles long. On 
the highest point of the mountain one can see Belfast 
Bay and Castine Bay, where several battles were fought 
in the early settlement of that country. Looking in an- 
other direction one can see the Penobscot River and 
steamers and vessels passing and repassing at all times 
a a: Mt. Desert can be seen very plainly from 
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_ I shall never forget my hunt on Mason’s Mountain 
in 1856 with W. S. Hanscom, of Portsmouth Navy 
Yard, which terminated so unfortunately. We were 
hunting on top of this hill in a thick young growth, 
when a rabbit jumped up, and I shot the rabbit dead, 
but one of the buckshot struck Mr. Hanscom in the 
leg and felled him to the ground. He carried this shot 
in his leg till he died on the retired list. 

At the foot of this mountain there is a beautiful sheet 
of clear water called Craig's Pond, and here are the 
finest trout I ever saw. but verv hard to catch. These 
trout will weigh from three to five pounds. There is a 
running stream aut of this pond into Great Pond, and 
here the Government Craig’s Pond Fish Hatchery is 
located on this stream. It is a beautiful place and well 
adapted for the business. Mr. Atkins, a pleasant gentle- 
man, has charge of the hatchery and takes great pains 
an showing people the workings of it. . There are sev- 
eral kinds of trout hatched here, among them is the 
rainbow trout from Colorado, The principal fish hatched 
here is the landlocked salmon. Over 22,000 of them 
have been put into Toddy Pond, where they are do- 
ing nicely. Some of them are three or four years old, 
and will weigh from one and a half to two pounds. They 
will spawn when four years old, and they will multiply 
very fast. By the time they are seven or eight years 
old they will weigh from eight to ten pounds. In 
Sebec Lake, Maine, they have caught specimens that 
would weigh from ten to twenty pounds. 

I went out in a boat with John Huckens on Toddy 
Pond and we caught nineteen with fish worms. We 
caught them in seventy-five feet of water, but fished 
about fifty feet. They will not bite well on a cloudy 
day, but will take hold well on a sunshiny day after 
ten o’clock A. M. till two o’clock P. M. There were 
several other parties fishing the day that I was there, 
and among them was Miss R. M. Leighton, a type- 
writer for a law firm in Portland, Maine. She caught 
quite a number and handled the line the best I ever 
saw a woman. I hear she is fully as handy with the 
rifle, as she shot two fine buck deer last. fall. 

On the last Sunday in camp Dr. W. S. Blaisdell gave 
a banquet to his friends, and seventeen sat down to din- 
ner. The dinner was a grand one, and probably there 
will never be such a party in camp there again. East 
Orland is a nice little village, settled by good people, 
and they are always glad to see people come among 
them from abroad. There is quite a number of camps 
and summer houses built there, mostly by people from 
Connecticut. They make the place quite lively, through 
the summer months, and the residents are very sorry 
to see them return to their homes in the fall. The 
Rev. Mr. Rafrety. of Portland, Conn., has proved him- 
self a salmon fisherman as well as a pulpit orator, for 
I saw him and Mr. Bell with a fine string of sixteen. 
The deer and ruffed grouse are quite plentiful. The 
deer often come into the fields and destroy the crops, 
and a gentleman wrote me the other day that they had 
eaten up his beans. I hope to be there again another 
summer and try my hand again at salmon fishing—the 


most beautiful of all fish. 
W. O. BLAISDELL. 





Salmon and Sea Lions. 


In the current Contemporary Review, Woods Hutchinson con- 
tributes some experiences on the Northwest Coast having a bear- 
ing on the salmon—sea lion question which has been discussed in 
these columns. 


Asout a mile up the coast from our camp a couple of 
fishermen had established a little hut for the purpose 
of killing (for their fat and hides) the sea-lions, which 
abound on the rocks for which we were bound. Their 
boat was a fine, staunch, old sea-going craft, the gig of 
a whaler, requiring at least six men to row her and 
ten to launch her, as we found to our sorrow. There was 
no lack of game, for directly in front of their little 
cabin and scarcely half a mile off shore the innermost 
group of rocky islands, which we hoped to visit, were 
covered with the great brown bodies of the sea-lions 
and their little, shiny black cubs. They are not aggres- 
sive animals at best, and at that distance the old ones 
looked like great round sticks of cord wood and the 
voungsters like little black caterpillars. They simply 
carpeted the lower ledges, looking almost as if piled 
upon one another like driftwood after a storm, but as 
they receded from the water their ranks grew thinner 
and thinner, until finally the topmost ledges of the rock- 
reef were occupied by three or four magnificent old 
bulls, the self-constituted sentinels and defenders of the 
herd. Their roaring was both cavernous and continu- 
ous and could be plainly heard all up and down the 
coast whenever the surf would moderate, but I am re- 
luctantly compelled to admit that there was little in any 
way impressive about it. It did not in the least remind 
one of the “great seal roar that beats off shore above 
the loudest gale.” It was much more accurately de- 
scribed by the light-keeper, of agricultural antecedents, 
who declared that he could hardly sleep for hearing 
them “a gruntin’ and a fitin’ all night long, like a passel 
o’ big hawks under a barn.” What the meaning of it 
all might be was hard to conjecture, for the. mating 
arrangements were long since settled and there was 
absolutely no fighting going on. Nor were the songs 
intended as danger signals, for, with the exception of an 
occasional plunge by a single member for a cool sea 
bath and a little scurry after a cuttlefish, there was al- 
most no movement going on in the herd. They were 
lying there in the sunshine, like so many logs of drift 
wood, only at intervals lifting their heads to join in 
the extraordinary chorus. Whether for some imagin- 
ary benefit to the crowd or merely for the pleasure of 
hearing their own voices it would be impossible to say. 

The more I see of animals, the more firmly I am con- 
vinced that man for once has been grosely slandered 
when accused of being the only animal which talks 
purely for the pleasure of hearing its own voice. Those 
who moralize upon the vain loquacity of men and the 
dignified silence of animals ysually know very little 
about animals. The motto of the whole animal world, 
man included, seems to be: “What is the use of having 
a voice if you can’t use it?’ Nearly every animal of 
gregarious habits and the slightest pretension to any 
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social gifts spends the greater part of the time in which 
he is in the society of fis fellows in some form of con- 
versation, or at least vocal exercise. An afternoon tea’ 
or a Salvation Army testimony meeting is not by any 
means the only occasion upon which a continuotts flow 
of remarks is considered an absolute necessity. A flock 
of rooks, a band of sparrows, a drove of elk, nay, a 
dignified senate of sea-lions or congress of seals, are 
all imbued with the same idea. Even cattle and sheep 
will keep up a constant interchange of sounds, except- 
ing at such times as their mouths are actually engaged 
otherwise in the process of eating and drinking. Man 
is probably the one animal that talks while he is eat- 
ing, but with that exception he is not a whit more 
loquacious than many of his blood relatives. Not only 
is this true of talking as a means of social intercourse, 
but I have also known a great variety of animals, in- 
cluding elk, bear and buffalo, as well as birds jnnum- 
erable, who would keep up an almost incessant con- 
versational soliloquy even when entirely separated from 
the rest of their kind. The moping owl is seized with 
fits of this description. 

The presence of these sea-lion hunters brings under 
notice an interesting and hotly disputed question as to 
the natural dietary of these great beasts. On the one 
side are ranged the fishermen and salmon_canners; on 
the other the scientists. The former hdfly denounce 
the sea-lions as among the deadliest foes of the salmon 
and other fish, alleging that, not content with captur 
ing them in open chase, they will hang about the gill 
nets spread in the mouths of the rivers, when the 
chinook are running up to their spawning places, and 
tear the thirty-pound “silver sides” right out of the 
meshes of the net—with what effects upon the latter 
fabric may be readily imagined. They allege that the 
sea-lions simply swarm about the mouths of the rivers, 
when the salmon are running, like deer about a salt- 
lick, and that one sea-lion will destroy hundreds of sal- 
mon in a short season. Not only do they kill and de- 
vour them, but they are also said to rush furiously in 
among the ranks of the fish and snatch and tear in every 
direction, burying their teeth in the flesh, or eating a 
single mouthful of a salmon and then dashing for an- 
other, killing for the mere lust of slaughter like a wolf 
among sheep. For a long time no one dreamed of chal- 
lenging this assertion, and the sea-lion was put down. 
like Artemus Ward’s Indian, as “pizen wherever found.” 
But a few years ago a biologist was appointed by one 
of the State institutions to investigate the question, 
which he proceeded to do by securing the bodies of as 
many sea-lions as possible and examining the contents 
of their stomachs. A number of stomachs of the creat- 
ures were also secured by fishermen and others and sent 
in with their contents for examination. The result was 
somewhat startling, for in no single instance were fish 
bones or scales to be found either in the stomachs or 
in the intestines of these great brutes, while an abundant 
supply of the remains of cuttlefish and traces of shrimps, 
jelly-fish, etc., were discovered. Whereupon the dis- 
tinguished scientific gentleman was compelled to state 
that, so far as he could discover, the alleged atrocities 
perpetrated by the sea-lion upon salmon and other fish 
were not supported by sufficient evidence. This natur- 
ally annoyed the fishermen, as nobody likes to be flatly 
contradicted, even when he is told that an imaginary 
enemy of his is really doing him no harm whatever; 
and as they were agitating for a bounty to be placed 
upon the heads of sea-lions, as enemies of the State. 
they demanded a further investigation. Another expert 
was thereupon set to work and reported precisely the 
same results, only the “pens” of cuttlefish being found 
in the alimentary canal, instead of bones and scales. 

In spite of this, however, the fishermen and cannery- 
men having a considerable number of votes and the 
scientists only one or two, the legislature was induced 
to pass a bill granting a bounty of $2.50 for the scalp 
«r other evidence of the killing of a sea-lion. Where- 
upon our fishermen aforesaid had taken advantage of 
the slack season in the salmon fishery to embark on their 
little lion-hunting expedition. Unluckily for our friends 
Solomon and Indian Joe, by a base trick of fate or a 
special dispensation of providence (according as one 
sides with the scientists or the fishermen) it was dis- 
covered after the bounty bill had been passed that no 
funds had been provided to pay the scalp fees, but as 
this did not come to light until the first batch of scalps 
was actually presented, their enterprise was under full 
way before its hopes were dashed to the ground. The 
naturalist’s sneaking fondness for biology (of which he 
declares that man and all his works form only one small 
chapter) was unexpectedly stirred by the problem, into 
which he suddenly plunged, if not up to the eyes at 
least up to the elbows. A number of gruesome and 
fragrant carcasses, victims of the hunters’ rifles, strewed 
the beach, and equipped with a large hunting knife he 
proceeded to dispute with the gulls for the possession 
of these entertaining pieces of carrion. In spite of the 
abundant supply of excellent, if rather rancid, oil which 
his investigations provided, the flame of his enthusiasm 
waned lower and lower, after each ghastly encounter, 
until finally after. two days, during which not only every- 
thing which he handled or ate or looked at but even his 
very dreams fairly reeked with train oil, he announced 
with a snort of disgust that the rest of the question might 
settle itself, so far as he was concerned. One small in- 
cidental advantage derived from the process was that 
his hands and boots were both practically waterproof 
and protected from “salt-chap” during the remainder of 
his stay. 

However, the five huge paunches which he did suc- 
ceed in quarrying out of the cavernous interiors of these 
great hulks, weighing from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds, abso- 
lutely confirmed the reports of the scientists. Not one 
of them contained the faintest trace of any form of fish 
food, nearly all being occupied by a thick, reddish fluid. 
which closer investigation showed to be a purée of 
shrimps, and from one to a dozen “pens” (or chitinous 
p'ates from the dorsal mantle) of cuttlefish. After care- 
ful collection and sifting of the evidence of a number 
of fishermen he was able to arrive at a conclusion which 
was satisfactory, at least, to himself. His decision was 


a somewhat Delphic one, that both parties were right, 
as their apparently conflicting results were obtained at 


different seasons of the year. The only season at which 
the sea-lions can be captured in any considerable num- 
bers, or at which their bodies can be obtained for 
study, is during their breeding period, from May to 
August, when they collect upon the reefs and rocky 
islands in swarms and herds. Now, during this season 
(as he fishermen promptly and without any leading on 
his part informed him) they are like their cousins, the 
fur seals, eating nothing at all or confining themselves 
to cuttlefish, jellyfish, hydroids, shrimps and such ex- 
ceedingly small deer as can be captured in the open sea; 
just as the findings of the scientists from their stomach 
contents indicate. As soon, however, as the autumn sets 
in and the fall run of salmon begins they disappear from 
these breeding places and begin to frequent the mouths 
of rivers and smaller streams, which are packed with 
the masses of the salmon. There seems no reason to 
doubt the veracity of the fishermen’s testimony in this 
regard, as salmon have been found with large pieces 
bitten out of them, and these: rovers of the sea have 
also been seen dashing in among the frightened salmon, 
coming up to the surface with a great “steel-back” be- 
tween their teeth, tossing him into the air and catching 
him as he falls with a resounding snap, just like a 
greyhound with a hare. Until a sea-lion can be caught, 
during either the fall or the spring run of salmon, in 
one of their chosen beats, the question must remain un- 
settled, with the burden of proof on the side of the 
fishermen. So far as analogy is concerned, their near 
cousins, the seals, are well known to be as destructive 
to fish of every description as terriers are to rats, and 
may be seen driving or herding schools of mackerel, like 
sheep dogs their flocks, and chasing them up into nar- 
row and shallow inlets of the bay, where they can be 
secured by the rest of the waiting pack. On the other 
hand there is no inherent improbability in such behe- 
moths supporting life entirely upon a thin and unsub- 
stantial diet like shrimps and cuttlefish. Those masto- 
dons of the océan, the whales, live exclusively upon such 
food materials, and even include infusoria and tiny 
hydroids as well. 





Natural Preservation of Fishes. 


From the manuscript of a book on “General Biology,” by Prof. 
= Surface, Department of Zoology, the Pennsylvania State 
College. 


Fishes have greater economic value than all other 
classes of so-called “cold blooded” animals combined. 
They are beyond doubt the best flesh food that mankind 
can eat, and as a consequence serve as food for all na- 
tions. Statistics show that those nations, like the Scotch 
and South Sea Islanders, who eat fish as their chief flesh 
food and avoid beef, are most exempt from tuberculosis 
and other diseases and parasites that are conveyed to man 
by infested beef. 

Years ago nearly every stream in this State yielded 
fresh fish in abundance for the masses, and this formed 
a common element for the food of the working man. To- 
day most of the streams are barren, and fresh fish is a 
del‘cacy found upon the table of the wealthy man only. 
Fishing as an industry or for recreation is steadily de- 
clining. The reduction of our native fishes is due to the 
combined influence of their natural enemies and man, 
but the effects of the latter are by far the most de- 
struct-ve in most places. Among their natural enemies 
are internal and external parasites, aquatic insects, hags 
and lampreys, other fishes, water dogs or mud puppies, 
and other amphibians, water snakes and turtles, certain 
aquatic and semi-aquatic birds, such as herons, divers, 
loons, mergansers, kingfishers andospreys, and certain 
mammals, like the otter, mink, raccoon, muskrat, wild- 
cat, ete. 

The indirect effects of the actions of mankind have been 
far more destructive to fish life than have the effects of 
his direct attacks upon the finny tribe. The mere taking 
of fishes from the water would not exterminate the race. 
Among the agencies that are effecting their wholesale de- 
struction are the following: 1. The pollution of streams 
by poisonous waters from mines, factories, sewers, etc. 
2. Dumping into water such material as sawdust, ashes, 
screenings, etc.. that cover the fishes’ spawning beds and fill 
their gills. 3. Keeping the water constantly roily by certain 
kinds of mining operat ons, factories, etc., and by rooting 
of carp, which were introduced by man. 4. Logging or 
floating large logs down streams and tearing up spawning 
beds, often at a time when many eggs are thus destroyed. 
5. Clearing away forests and natural vegetation, which 
causes the water to be warmer and shallower or less abun- 
dant and more intermittent in flow than formerly. 6. 
Draining swamps, which not only reduces the water stip- 
ply, but also destroys the minute food material for the 
young fishes. 7. Clearing out streams and clearing away 
débris that furnishes natural places for their safe con- 
cealment and reproduction. 8. Building canals and irri- 
gating ditches and otherwise turning the water out of 
its natural channel. 9. Building dams, which prevent the 
migrations of the anadromous Eshes, like the salmon and 
the herritig. 10. Wanton destruction in capturing fish, as 
by dynamite, and the accidental and careless killing of 
great numbers of small individuals when hauling nets. 

All of these are causes over which mank’nd has con- 
trol to some extent and their practical remedies are being 
sought and made known by our State and United States 
Fish Commissions, which deserve the strongest support 
of every citizen and all possible aid by legislators. 


Dynamiters in Arkansas. 

Auta, Ark., Oct. 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 
have had an opportunity the past summer to see what 
destruction is wrought by the dastards who are mean 
enough to use dynamite in,a stream to kill fish: The 
headwaters of White River in Wash’ngton county, Ark., 
afford good bass fishing and many have been the gamy 
black bass I have lured from the shady pools along these 
streams. But in June some parties killed everything in the 
shape of fish in the West Fork of White River; but so 
‘careful were they in their work, that it is i ible to 
detect them, and while I am sure I know who it is, I 
have no legal proof. Under the laws of Arkansas it is 
only a misdemeanor to kill fish with ives. But I 
have prepared, and when the General y of the 


‘ 





State meets in January, 1903, am going to have intro- 
duced a bill making it a*felony, punishable by imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary for not less than two nor more 
than ten years, and to pay a fine of not less than one 
hundred dollars, one-half of the fine to go to the informer 
who gives testimony securing a conviction, and the other 
half to go to the school fund of the State, and upon failure 
to pay the fine the defendant to serve it out in the peni- 
tentiary at one dollar per day. This may seem a rather 
drastic punishment, but I think this to be one of the worst 
crimes against property that can be committed. In order 
to protect the game and fish of the State, the Legislature 
has declared them to be the property of the State; and 
now I think it the duty of the lawmakers to enact laws 
that will protect them, and I propose to see that at least 
the Legislature has a chance to vote on this proposition. 
I would be glad to have the views of other sportsmen 
along this line. J. E. Loupon. 





Hungry and Tame. 


Lake Forest, Ill—Several weeks ago Forest AND 
SrreAM contained a little article concerning the feeding of 
fish while confined in a fish box. The writer was some- 
what. surprised to note that a fish endeavored to swallow 
another almost half its size while so confined. He wanted 
to know if others had noticed similar cases. In answer 
I would like to relate a little experience I had last 
summer. 

During the month of August the fishing at Lake 
Wabesa, Wis., was not very good, and an angler was 
generally kept busy all day providing a mess for dinner. 
One evening in particular we had unusually bad luck. 
One of the little boys at our camp caught a small perch 
some nine inches long, after faithfully fishing all even- 
ing. He put this fish on a stringer off our pier. Next 
morning I saw the little fellow, took pity on him, and re- 
moved him from the stringer with the intention of throw- 
ing him into the lake. Just then I noticed several dead 
minnows in my minnow box, and got the happy idea of 
providing the perch with breakfast before releasing him. 
I placed one of the dead minnows part way into the 
perch’s mouth, while I held him several feet above the 
water. Imagine my surprise to see that the perch was 
not at all backward, but swallowed and enjoyed the min- 
now with every indication of pleasure. Three other min- 
nows followed in rapid succession. The last one I placed 
on my hand, just touching the nose of the perch, which 
wiggled until the minnow was safely stowed away. 

Are perch in the habit of getting familiar on —_ short 


acquaintance? 5 R 
The Hennel. 
emmpeneQenee 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 
Nov. 26-29.—Philadelphia.—Philadelphia Dog Show Association’s 
show. M, A. Viti, Sec’y. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 6.—Eastport, L. I.—Pointer Club of America’s (member of 
the American Eoenode Club) second annual trials. R. E. 
Westlake. Sec’y, Scranton, Pa. 

Nov. 7-8.—Robinson, Ill.—Western Irish Setter Club’s inaugural 
trials. T, L. Fenn, Secy. 

Nov. 10.—Bicknell, Ind.—Independent Field Trial Club’s (mem- 
ber of the American Championship Club) fourth annual trials. 
H. S. Humphrey, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Nov. 11.—Hampton, Conn.—Connecticut Field Trial Club’s trials, 
F. W. Smith. Sec’y. New Haven. 

Nov. 10.—Ruthven, Ont.—North American Field Trial Associa- 
tion’s (member of the American Championship Club) fourth 
annual trials. Richard Senay Sec’y, Windsor, Ont. 

Nov. 11.—St. Joachim, Ont.—International Field Trial Club’s 
fourteenth annual trials. W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y. 

Nov. 17.—Glasgow, Ky.—Third annual trials. of the Kentucky 
Field Trial Club. S. B. Hays, "y. 

Nov. 18.—Branchton, Pa.—Central Beagle Club’s seventh annual 
trials. A. C. Peterson, Sec’y. 

Nov. 18.—Ruthven, Ont.—Fourth annual trials of the North 
American Field Trial Club. Alfred Wigle, Sec’y, Windsor, Ont. 

Nov. 24.—Glasgow, Ky.—American Championship Field Trial 
Association’s second annual trials. C; B. Cooke, Sec’y. 

Nov, 29.—Thomasville, N. C.—Continental Field Trial Club’s 
eighth annual trials. 

Nov. 24.—Glascow, Ky.—American Championship Field Trial 
Club’s second annual trials. Chas. B. Cooke, Sec’y, Richmond, Va. 

ec, 15.—Huntsville, Ala.—Alabama Field Trial Club’s (member 
of the American Championship Club) third annual trials. John 
F. Fletcher, Sec’y, Birmingham, Ala. 


Canine Elegies and Epitaphs. 


XXViI.—Hector. 


Tue correspondent who sends this writes: “The author is now 
Chief Justice of the Connecticut Supreme Court. The dog was a 
setter that I owned—a good all-round dog, and by long odds the 
best quail dog I ever saw —H.” 

Here lie the relics of a faithful friend 
Upon whose virtues it were vain to, dwell. 
He sleeps the sleep that never knows an end, 
Amid the woods and fields he loved so well. 


The fields, the woods, the hills he joyed to roam 
Lie round him yet; he is like them a part 

Of Nature that has kindly called him home, 
To sleep forever near to Nature’s heart. 


“A Vermont. Mode.” 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—In Forest AND STREAM of Nov. 1 
there is a letter on fox hunting, by W. W. Brown. While 
seriously intended as an account of good sport, the 
methods employed placed it well outside the domain of 
sport, as the term is understood by sportsmen. The ordi- 
nary New England method of “fox hunting” has long 
been a matter of debate pro and con. As a method of 
fox hunting, it is not fox hunting at all in the true sense. 
Fox hunting in its true sense is a pursuit, the fox being 
the pursued and the dogs the pursuers. The fox hunters 
follow afoot, horseback or in carriages, as they please. 
The New Englander employs a hound or two instead of 
pack, pickets the fox’s runways with a number of his 
friends armed with shotguns, who wait patiently till the 
fox is driven to them, whereupon, thus ambushed, he is 
potted with a load of buckshot, the remains are collected 
and constitute a trophy, and the sum total of activity is 
termed fox hunting. Now, New s have a 
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right to hunt their foxes in their own , but they 
should employ some term which truly designates that 
peculiar way. Call it fox potting, or shotgun practice on 
foxes, or, if the foxes are pests, call it vermin extermina- 
tion, but pray do not call it fox hunting, a term which 
has honored traditions, eminently honorable methods, and 
methods which are so distinctive that they are entirely 
unlike. But be the New England methods as wrong as 
they may, the fox slaughter, described under the caption 
“A Vermont Mode,” out-Herods Herod. The essentials 
of it are two hounds, two “hunters,” one a “crack fox 
hunter,” two “favorite stands,” a harried fox, a wood- 
chuck hole, crowbar and shovel, digging for the fox, 
smoking him out, pulling him out, giving him to the dogs 
to shake, and “the pelt, an extra fine one, was presented 
to the cabin by Mr. Currie, and will occupy a place of 
honor over the stone fireplace.” The fox, thus brought to 
hand and to death, is designated as a “trophy.” It was 
truly a “mode.” At the conclusion the writer sagely 
remarks: “There are two interesting facts to note, first, a 
fox driven to earth by hounds will suffocate rather than 
jump out to the dogs.” How strange! How incon- 
siderate on the part of the fox to deprive the hunters of 
a crowning pleasure. But New England fox potting 
seems to have offshoots of peculiar methods, of which 
the “Vermont mode” may be an advance and possibly 
in its effectiveness and novelty an improvement. 
ALBERT CONVERSE. 


Clay and Benton, and a Basket of Puppies. 


S1xTy or more years ago I heard Joshua R. Giddings 
relate the following stories relating to those two eminent 
statesmen: 

Clay, as is well known, was a great favorite with 
young boys, and many of the newsboys and bootblacks 
in Washington were on intimate terms with him. He 
was one day approached by a young lad carrying a heavy 
covered basket. “What have you there, Jimmie?” he 
asked. “Puppies,” he replied; “three of them, and I 
want to sell you one. You can have your pick of ’em 
for one dollar.” “I think Mrs. Clay would like that 
spotted fellow,” Clay replied. ‘What are their politics?” 
The boy was aware of his political belief, and promptly 
replied, “They are good Whigs, and their mother is, 
too.” “Well, here is a dollar; take him to Mrs. Clay 
and tell her to give you a good dinner.” 

Three days later Clay and Benton were walking down 
the same street discussing as usual the “specie question.” 
“Say, Tom,” says Clay, “there is a boy coming who 
will ask you to buy a young dog. Whether you purchase 
or not, be sure and ask him about the puppies’ politics.” 
Benton said to the boy: “I guess that my girl Jessie 
does need a puppy, or thinks that she does, but I wish 
to be very careful about buying. What politics have the 
two young dogs?” The lad was also aware of the 
political belief of Benton, and assured him that they 
were good Democrats. 

“What! What!” says Clay; “you told me that they 
were Whigs.” ‘They were then,” says Jimmie, “but now , 
they have their eyes opened.” 

Benton was so pleased with the boy’s reply that he 
gave him an extra dollar, and an order on Jessie for a 
good dinner.—Jay B. Miller in Springfield Republican. 


Bachting. 


For Cruising Yachtsmen. 


Wrirs the purpose of stimulating the interest in cruis- 
ing, and the keeping of a detailed log by cruising yachts- 
men during the season of 1902, the publishers of Forest 
AND STREAM offer prizes for the best stories of cruises 
submitted to be published in Forest AND STREAM. It is 
believed that these will form not only entertaining records 
of pleasant summer days spent afloat along our coasts and 
waterways, but will furnish information of practical value 
to other yachtsmen making subsequent cruises on the 
same waters. 

Prizes will be awarded to the three best stories as fol- 
lows: ae 

First prize, $50.00. 

Second prize, $30.00. 

Third prize, $20.00. EL ; 

Contributions are invited under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. The cruise must be made in waters of the United 
States or Canada in the season of 1902. 

2.. The cruise must be made in a sailing yacht, power 
to be used only as an auxiliary, if at all. ie 

3. The story must be prefaced by a description of the 





boat. Cruises should be treated in as inter and 
readable a way as possible, but should be and 
contain all possible information and data that w be. of 


yalue to men going over the same route. A description 
of the handling of the ship in all weathers will be re- 
garded very favorably in making awards, and it is sug- 
gested to writers that an accurate account be kept of all 
incidents happening while under way. : , 

4. ‘An outline chart suitable for reproduction, showing 
the course taken, must accompany each article. When 
possible, articles should be accompanied by amateur photo- 

aphs taken on the cruise, including one of the boat. 
Good photographs will be considered in making the 
awards. : 

5. The story should contain about seven thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only, and must 
be received at the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York city, on or 
before Nov. 15, 1902. ; 

Mr. T. C. Zerega has very kindly consented to act as 
judge and to make the awards. 





The following sales have been made through the agency 
of Mr. Stanley M. Seaman: 35ft. sloop Narcissus, owned 

Mr. Adolph Erdman, New York city, and the 3oft. 
sloop Duchess, for Mr. L. D. Huntington, Jr., New 


FOREST AND STREAM. 








GENESEE, 
Designed by A. Cary Smith & Barbey for James S. Watson, 1900. Photo by James Burton, New York. 


Cruise of the Schooner Genesee. 


THE schooner Genesee, which arrived in New York on 
Sept. 26, after an extended European cruise, is now at 
Tebo’s, South Brooklyn, where she has been put out of 
commission. Genesee was designed by Messrs. A. Cary 
Smith & Barbey, and was built by Mr. Lewis Nixon at 
Elizabethport, N. J., in 1900, for Mr. James Sibley Wat- 
son, of Rochester. Genesee is 148ft. over all, 110ft. water- 
line, 27ft. breadth and 13ft. 6in. draft. Her power is 
supplied with two Almy boilers of 100 horse-power, and 
she carries twenty tons of coal. A cabin plan and a com- 
plete description of Genesee appeared in Forest AND 
STREAM of Dec. 22, 1900. The photograph of the boat 
reproduced in this issue shows her under cruising canvas. 
Genesee is an enlarged Lasca, one of Mr. Smith’s earlier 
productions, a boat of 9oft. waterline length, that proved 
to be a very fast and able craft. 

Genesee’s recent cruise was an interesting one. She 
left New York on May 1 of this year, and her log for the 
trip across follows: 

May 1, 1902—Scotland Lightship abeam at half-past 
two o'clock; 155 miles. 

May 2—Moderate N.E. wind; 181 miles. 

May 3—Variable northerly winds; 179 miles. 

May 4—Strong N.N.E. wind, with choppy head sea; 
186 miles. 

May 5—Fresh S.E. wind; heavy sea; 226 miles. 

May 6—Moderate gale; heavy sea; 237 miles. 

May 7—Strong gale; hove to 17 hours; 84 miles. 

May 8—Wind and sea moderating; winds N.N.W.; 
263 miles. 

May 9—Very light N.W. wind; sighted the Navahoe; 
180 miles, 

May 10—Light wind and calm; 93 miles. 

May 11—Light southerly wind and calm; 163 miles, 

May 12—Light southerly wind and 12 hours’ calm; 73 
miles. 

May 13—Same, with eight hours’ calm. 

May 14—Light westerly winds; 157 miles. 

May 15—Fresh westerly winds; 241 miles. 

May 16—Fresh gale from N.W.; under reduced canvas; 
236 miles. 

May 17—Strong N.W. wind; close reefed mainsail; 
227 miles. 

May 18—Same conditions; 240 miles. 

May 19—Same conditions; 240 miles. 

May 20—Strong northerly wind and choppy head sea; 
156 miles. 

May 21—Same conditions; arrived mouth of Elbe River 
at twenty minutes past two P. M. 

May 22—Went through canal under steam and arrived 
at Kiel at eight P. M. 

After staying for the big regattas at Kiel, she pro- 
ceeded to the Baltic, and there visited Stockholm, Calmar, 
Wesby and other ports. Before going to the coast of 
Norway, stops were made at Copenhagen, Goteborg and 
Christiania. 

In the Baltic Sea and the North Sea Genesee covered 
3,200 miles, but only 700 miles of this distance was under 
sail, the balance of the trip was made when under steam. 

On Aug. 20 Genesee sailed from Bergen, Norway, for 
Inverness, Scotland. She made this run under canvas 
alone, and arrived there on Aug. 22. Genesee passed 
through the Caledonian Canal on the trip from Inverness 
to Oban, where she arrived on Aug. 31. After reaching 
@ban the vessel was put in shape for the voyage home. 
On the morning of Sept. 9, Genesee sailed from Oban for 
New York, where she arrived on Sept. 26. The log of 
the passage home is as follows: 


Sept. 10—Fresh northerly winds; 250 miles. 

Sept. 11—Variable northerly winds; 237 miles. 

Sept. 12—Moderate N.N.W. winds; 210 miles. 

Sept. 13—Light N.N.W.- winds; 180 miles. 

Sept. 14—Variable and light; 120 miles. 

Sept. 15—Light air and calm; 70 miles. 

Sept. 16—Same conditions; 18 hours of calm; 55 miles. 

Sept. 17—Same conditions; 65 miles. 

Sept. 18—Fresh northerly winds; 201 miles. 

Sept. 19—Fresh N.N.W. winds; 232 miles. 

Sept. 20—Light N.N.W. wind; 138 miles. 

Sept. 21—Light easterly wind; 232 miles. 

Sept. 22—Light S.E. wind; 166 miles. 

Sept. 23—Light northerly winds; 127 miles. 

Sept. 24—Variable westerly winds; 132 miles. 

Sept. 25—Northerly and fresh easterly winds; 248 miles. 

Sept. 26—Fresh easterly and S.E. winds; 230 miles. 
Arrived at Scotland Lightship ten minutes after three 
o’clock in the afternoon. 


English Letter 


THE most notable event in yachting since my last letter 
is an order given to Messrs. Fife for a 65ft. racing cutter. 
This is the first yacht over 52ft. as yet built under our 
tule. No doubt this will be followed by others—if not 
Tutty will prove but a poor antagonist, though she is, for 
her time, an admirable boat. Q@nce the new Fife sixty-five 
is seen, I have no doubt she will be a strong inducement 
to others to build, for the rule will. be at about its best in 


. this class. The name of the owner of this new boat is 


as yet a sacred secret. I have long since come to the con- 
clusion that the true value of yachting and yacht racing 
has hitherto been entirely overlooked. The sport is a 
safety valve for conspirators. The awful plots that we 
read of in history would never have been hatched if yacht 
racing had then been popular. Those countries, such as 
Russia, that have a poor opportunity for practicing the 
mystery of yachting, are hotbeds of conspiracy. There is 
certainly something in the idea. 

The news of a definite challenge from Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton has been considerably discounted long since, and even 
the daily papers have not been able to make much of it. 
Some journals which make yachting a feature of their 
publication appear anxious to decry the baronet’s efforts 
in the Cup line, but so far as British yachting is con- 
cerned, these races never do any harm to the sport at 
home, and, indeed, furnish a very welcome variety to the 
deadly monotony of our season. Of course if we had a 
uniform measurement and classification, the Cup races 
would serve to recruit the racing fleet ‘of both countries. 
In connection with the next races, some doubt has been. 
expressed as to whether the change in the New York 
Y. C.’s measurement rule will affect the time allowance 
between the competitors, I have no doubt that no such 
intention exists, but it seems to me that the club will have 
to take some steps to avoid it. The challenge and ac- 
ceptance are under the same conditions as governed the 
last races, but one of the conditions was the application 
of the N. Y. Y. C. time scale—not a specified time scale, 
but merely that in use by the club. When the next races 
are sailed, the “same conditions” would involve the use 
of the club’s time scale, but that time scale ‘would be new. 
They have plenty of lawyers in the club to puzzle this out, 
and it ought to be settled soon. In all probability it won’t 
make the slightest difference either way, but Cup races 
should be free from probabilities of this nature. 

We are promised a recrudescence of the luffing rule trou- 
ble this winter, and many yachtsmen appear to wish for the 
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adoption of the American rule. On the other hand, in 
Austral.a they have tried your rule and fallen back on 
ours as preferable. As a matter of fact, no rule of the 
sort ought to be countenanced by our Y. R. A., for a 
pious expression of opinion appears in its rule book that 
races should be a test of speed and seamanship. To hang 
yourself and another boat up in the wind while a third 
goes past you both, does not achieve this ideal state of 
things. But luffing has a charm all its own, and it would 
be a pity to give it up. It is not pleasant to the luffer 
or the luffee to see a third boat go past. Then why do 
they risk it? Simply because luffing is such good sport 
between themselves that for the mere sake of it they 
will jeopardize the chances of both. No disputes could 
ever arise if a boat could luff as she pleases. Often, of 
course, a weather boat would be fouled when nothing 
could prevent her from getting past. But, knowing of this 
risk, it would be her own fault for taking it. Both ours 
and the American rule are counsels of (mistaken) perfec- 
tion, tending to endless disputes in which one side always 
will remain dissatisfied. 

To-day Messrs. Stephen & Son, Clyde, are launching 
the new turbine steam yacht built by them for Sir Chris- 
topher Furness. The vessel is about 750 tons, and the 
engines are expected to develop 1,500 horse-power. All 
our papers un-te in calling this the first turbine steam 
yacht in the world, forgetting that Col. McCalmont’s ves- 
sel was in commission last July. Sir Christopher’s new 
boat is to be named Emerald. 

The steam yacht Maria, lately bought by Mr. F. G. 
Bourne (who, I understand, will soon be Commodore of 
the New York Y. C.), had a very bad experience after 
leaving the Clyde on her way to New York. She left 
Greenock on Oct. 12, in charge of Capt. Foxworthy, who 
has been the late owner’s captain for several years. After 
passing Tory Island’ the yacht encountered very bad 
weather, which only changed for the worse dur:ng three 
days. At one time the yacht was hove down practically 
on her beam ends, and a lot of water found its way below. 
The decks were swept repeatedly, and the fittings much 
damaged. ‘On the fourth day the water was getting into 
the stokehold, and there was every chance of the vessel 
foundering,.so it was decided to up-helm and run for 
Queenstown, where she arrived in safety. The crew de- 
scribe this as the worst gale they have ever faced, and it 
did an enormous amount of damage round our coast. 
Mar.a is a yacht of 815 tons, designed by Mr. G. L. Wat- 
son, ané built for Mr. W. B. Stewart, on the Clyde. She 
is a fin® vessel, and will be a valuable addition to the 
New York: Y. C.’s fleet. E. H. HamIcton. 


Robert Palmer & Sons, Noank, Conn., are building 
a steam house-boat for Com. Hooker, of the Hartford 
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56-FOOT WATERLINE CRUISING SCHOONER——-SAIL PLAN-——DESIGNED BY F. D. LAWLEY AND BUILT BY THE GEO. LAWLEY & SON CORP., 1902. 


56ft. Waterline Cruising Schooner. 


THE 56ft. waterline cruising schooner, the cabin and 
sail plans of which boat appear in this issue, is now build- 
ing at the yard of the George Lawley & Son Corporation, 
South Boston, Mass. The boat was designed by Mr. Fred 
D. Lawley. She is of wood construction, and will be 


used for cruising along the coast. Her dimensions are as 
follows: 


Length— 
LOPE cobs stastcoschokeesséuvytuxken 87ft. oin. 
is, WV shies stain ds Dc caes Vaid beens ee AG & 56ft. oin. 
Overhang— 
EOP 2. 531. 09 ksemals wneud sepia an hin Rie 14ft. oin. 
BY. 545s 85-0 in ok pape vend cans atabeek 17ft. oin. 
Preadth— 
PCINP nies ivadens cone sesdle Vo aces oft. 6in. 
Freeboard— 
NON... «swe bignenn a otrbee Rees Ceding <a 6ft. 4in 
ROME Ag cite e 5s Pens Donen at eauyn ssh 4ft. gin 
DOES 5255 nv0iatasauitedieeeedenan 4ft. 3in 


The cab'n plan clearly shows the interior arrangement. 
There is 6ft. 4in. headroom under the flush deck. The 
companionway leads to a steerage. Directly aft is the 
ladies’ cabin, which is 7ft. 6in. long, and runs the full 
width of the boat. On either side is a wide. berth under 
which are drawers. In front of the berths are transoms. 
On the after partit:on is a bureau with the usual drawers 
and shelves. At the forward end of each berth is a 
hanging closet. Overhead is a good-sized skylight. Un- 
derneath the companion steps is a set wash basin, On the 
port side is the door leading to the passageway, and on 
the starboard side is a door to the bath room, which is 
6ft. long. Here is a bath tub, set basin and patent closet. 
The combination skylight and companionway gives ample 
light and ventilation. A door from the bath room leads 
to the owner's stateroom. This room is 7ft. 6in. long and 
has a double bed, underneath which are drawers. There 
is also a bureau and hanging closet. 

On the port side opposite the bath room is a locker 2ft. 
6in. wide for oilers, and a chart table with drawers 3ft. 
6in. long. In front of the chart table is a transom. For- 
ward of the chart space is a single stateroom 7ft. 6in. 
long. This rcom is fitted with a berth hanging closet, 
bureau and mirror and transom. 

Next forward comes the main saloon, which extends 
the full width of the boat, and is r1oft. 6in. long. On the 
port side is a transom with lockers behind, and at the 
forward end is the buffet. The transom on the star- 
board side_returns around the after partition, making a 
corner for the cabin table. On this side there is a buffet 
and lockers, corresponding to those on the port hand. 
Overhead is a large skylight. On the port side forward is 


the galley, 7ft. long. The galley is fitted with a large 
ice box, sink, dresser, lockers, etc. A door from the 
starboard side of the galley leads to the captain’s state- 
room. This room has a folding berth with transom 
under, bureau, desk, folding wash basin and clothes 
locker. Forward is the forecastle with berths for six 
men, a closet for the men’s clothes and a water closet. 
There are beside the skylights and companionways, port 
holes in all the cabins, which insures good ventilation. 

The boat has a good-sized sail plan, and should prove a 
suas boat. A gig and a launch will be carried on the 
avits. 

The wor kon the boat is well advanced, and she will be 
finished at an early day. 





New York Y. C.’s New Measure- 
ment and Racing Rules. 


AT the adjourned meeting of the New York Y. C., held 
on Oct. 30, the new measurement and racing rules were 
adopted with amendments. It will be seen by comparing 
the rules with those published in these columns last week 
that some material changes have been made which greatly 
improve the rules. The rules as adopted follow: 
> Rule L, p. 210. Strike out all of Rule I. up to head- 
ing “Courses” in Sec. 7, on p. 215, and insert: 


Rule 1—Measurements for Classification and Time 
Allowance. 


“Yachts shall be rated for classification and time allow- 
ance according to the following formula: 
Length multiplied b 
square root of sai 
area, divided by 5 
“per times cube root of 
5 Vv displacement. 
_ The result is the measurement for classification and 
time allowance. 

The measurements shall be obtained as follows: 


LENGTH. 


The mean of the length over all, exclusive of bulwarks 
and rail and of the length on the load water plane, both 
measured parallel to the middle vertical plane and at a 
distance from it equal to one-quarter of the greatest beam 
at the load waterline. 

In case the extreme width of the stern exceeds one-half 
the mean beam, the measurement for the length shall be 
taken to a point abaft the stern where the continuation 
of the fair line of the top edge of the planksheer intersects 
the mean quarter beam line. 

' 
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PLAN——DESIGNED BY F. D. LAWLEY AND BUILT BY THE GEO. LAWLEY & SON CORP., 192. 


56-FOOT 


WATERLINE CRUISING SCHOONER——CABIN 


FOREST AND STREAM, 


SAIL AREA, 
S. A.—Sail area to be obtained as follows, and the 


square root of this area to be the VS A in formula: 
: MAINSAIL. 


A. Measured from the top of the boom (under the 
pin for outhaul shackle on traveler, or clew slide, when 
hauled chock out) to the gaff under the pin of the sheave 
of the topsail sheet, provided the peak cringle of the 
mainsail does not extend beyond the p:n; in the case of 
the yacht having no topsail, or of the peak cringle extend- 
ing beyond the pin of the topsail sheet sheave, then the 
measurement to be taken to the peak lacing-hole. 

B. Perpendicular to A, measured to underside of gaff 
close in to the mast. 

C. Measured from top of boom over the pin of the 
sheave or outhaul or end of clew slide to underside of 
gaff close in to the mast. 

D. Perpendicular to C, measured in to the mast, in a 
line with the top of the boom, or to tack cringle of main- 
sail, if below top of boom. 


CLUB TOPSAIL. 


E. Measured from upper side of gaff close in to the 
ae to pin of sheave for topsail sheet, or to lacing-hole 
in club. 


F. Perpendicular to E, measured to lower lacing-hole 


in sprit. 

G. From lacing-hole to lacing-hole in sprit. 

H. Perpendicular to G, measured to pin of sheave for 
topsail sheet in gaff; or to upper lacing-hole in club. 


JIB HEADER, 


K. Measured from top of gaff close in to mast to pin 
of halyard sheave in topmast. 
L. Perpendicular to K, measured to pin of topsail 
sheet sheave in gaff; or to upper lacing-hole in club. 
LUGSAIL. 


To be measured as mainsail, except as follows: 
A. Upper end measured to peak lacing-hole in yard. 
B. and C.° Forward end measured ‘to lower lacing-hole 
in yard. 
D. Lower end measured to tack cringle of mainsail, if 
below top of boom, or forward of mast. 
HEADSAILS. 


I. The perpendicular I to be measured from the deck 
at the foreside of the mast to where the line of the luff 
of the foremost headsail, or of the spinnaker halyard, as 
the case may be, when extended, cuts such perpendicular. 
In the case of a schooner the perpendicular I shall be 
measured upon the foremast, unless she has a main spin- 
naker the height of which exceeds the perpendicular upon 
the foremast, in which case the excess shall be added to 
the perpendicular I. . 

J. The base J to be measured from the foreside of the 
mast to where the line of the luff of the foremost headsail 
when extended cuts the bowsprit, other spar, hull, etc., 
as the case may be. In all cases, if the distance from 
the center fore and aft line of the mast to the outer end 
of the spinnaker boom exceeds the distance from the fore- 
side of the mast to the bowsprit end (where cut by the 
line of the luff of the foremost headsail), the excess shall 
be added to the base of the fore triangle. In the case of 
a schooner, the base J shall be measured from the fore- 
mast, but if the main or longest spinnaker boom exceeds 
the before mentioned distance, the excess shall be added 
to the base J. 

In the case of a yacht having no headsail, but carrying a 
spinnaker, the area for headsail shall be computed from 
the length of spinnaker boom, and the height from deck 
to where the line of the halyard of the spinnaker when 
extended cuts the mast. 

A spinnaker may have a headstick or board not longer 
than one-twentieth the length of the spinnaker boom, but 
rot a foot yard, or more than one sheet, or any other 


contrivance for extending the sail to other than a tri-- 


angular shape. 

In the case of a yacht carrying a square sail, or square 
topsail, or raffee (together or separately), the actual area 
of the same shall be computed; and if such area exceed 
the area of the fore triangle, the excess shall be used in 
the total area for determining the rating. 

FORESAIL OF SCHOONERS. 


To be measured as mainsail, except that the lower end 
of A is to be taken at foreside of mainmast, in a line with 
main boom gooseneck. 


Directions for Measuring Sails. 


The measurer shall take measurements I and J for fore- 
triangle, G and E for club topsail, and the length of spin- 
naker boom. If the other measurements are supplied by 
the sailmaker, the measurer shall check them by measur- 
ing the following: 

Boom, from lower end of A to lower end of D. 

Gaff or lugyard, from upper end of A to forward end 
ef B. 

Club topsail, sheet to outer lacing-hole. 

In cases where it is necessary for the official measurer 
to measure the sails, he shall do so in the following man- 
rer: Take the length of boom from mast to pin of 
sheave for outhaul, and length of gaff from mast to pin 
of topsail sheet sheave or lacing-hole, as the case may 
require; then hoist the sail with the tack fast and set the 
peak and luff up taut, and let go the topping |.fts so that 
the weight of the boom-comes on the leach of the sail. 
With a line and tape, measure the leach and luff and the 
diagonal C. For the headsail measure the height I, and 
the distance J, as provided for in the section dealing with 
headsail. For topsail the sail should be hoisted and 
marked in a line with the gaff; then lowered and the 
other dimensions: taken. From the measurements so 
taken a sail plan should be made and the other above- 
specified measurements obtained therefrom. 


Calculation of Sail Areas 
MAINSAIL. 
Multiply A by B and C by D, and add the two products 
together and divide by 2. 
YARD TOPSAIL. 
Multiply E by F and G by H, and add the two products 
together and divide by 2. 
JIB HEADER. 
Multiply K by L and divide by 2. 


HEADSAILS. 
Multiply I by J and divide by 2. 
LUGSAILS AND HEADSAILS. 


No deduction is to be made from headsail area on the 
score of any portion of the lugsail area ahead of the mast. 


SAILS BOUNDED BY CURVED EDGES. 


Any increase in the area of sails due to curved edges, 
extended by battens or otherwise beyond the line be- 
tween the points for measurement, shall be computed as 
follows: Multiply the base E by two-thirds of the per- 
pendicular P. 

DISPLACEMENT. 


D—Displacement to be obtained as follows: 

At points dividing the length of the load waterline into 
five equal parts, find areas of immersed cross sections in 
square feet; from the areas in square feet obtained and 
load waterline length, find approximate displacement in 
cubic feet, which will be the D in formula. 


LIMIT OF L.W.L, 


One-half of any excess of L.W.L. over one hundred and 
fifteen per cent. of L shall be added to the rating meas- 
urement. 

LIMIT OF DRAFT. 


i of draft in feet = .133 (rating measurement) + 

Any excess of draft, exclusive of centerboard, as per 
above formula, shall be multiplied by five and added to 
the rating measurement. 

The draft of any vessel, exclusive of centerboard, shall! 
not exceed 18ft. 


LIMIT OF SAIL AREA, 


Any excess of the square root of sail area over 135 per 
cent. of L, shall be added to the rating measurement. 

All measurements of hull shall be taken with only such 
persons on board as shall be required by the measurer. 

The L.W.L. shall be the distance in a straight line be- 
tween the points furthest forward and furthest aft, where 
the hull, exclusive of the rudder post, is intersected by 
the surface of the water when the yacht is afloat in racing 
trim. 

All measurements specified may be certified to by the 
designer, in a certificate to be filed with the measurer of 
the club, but such certificate must be accompanied with 
drawings, showing the measurements taken and the true 
line of flotation of the vessel when measured in racing 
trim, which line of flotation must be verified by the meas- 
urer, before any certificate of measurement shal! be ac- 
cepted by the secretary. 

If from any pecul.arity in the build of a yacht, or 
cther cause, the measurer shall be of opinion that the 
rule will not rate the yacht fairly, or that in any respect 
she does not comply with the requirements of these rules, 
he shall report the circumstances to the Regatta Com- 
mittee, who, with the measurer, after due inquiry, shall 
award’such a certificate of rating as they may consider 
equitable, and the measurement shall be deemed incom- 
plete until this has been done. 


Classtfication. 


SCHOONERS. 


Class A. All over 1ooft., rating measurement. 

Class B. Not over rooft. and over 8oft., rating meas- 
urement. 

Class C. Not over Soft. and over 64ft., rating meas- 
urement. 

Class D. Not over 64ft. and over 51ft., rating meas- 
urement. 

Class E. Not over 51ft., rating measurement. 


SINGLE-MASTED VESSELS AND YAWLS. 


Class F. All over 1ooft., rating measurement. 

Class G. Not over 1ooft. and over 8oft., rating meas- 
urement. 

Class H. Not over 8oft. and over 64ft., rating meas- 
urement. 

Class I. Not over 64ft. and over 51ft., rating meas- 
urement. 

Class J. Not over 51ft. and over 4oft. rating meas- 
urement. 

Course I. Rule L, p. 215. 

In line two after the word “from,” 
stake boat to.” 

Rule IV., Sec. I., p. 217. 

Add at the end of this section, the words “but this rule 
may be suspended for proper cause shown in the discre- 
tion of the Regatta Committee.” 

Rule VIII. Strike out second and third paragraphs, 
“Schooners” and “Single-Masted Vessels and Yawls,” 
and substitute: 

Classes A and F, one man for every 250 sq. ft. of sail 
area, or fraction thereof. 

Classes B, C, D, E, G, H, I, J and K, one man for 
every 300 sq. ft. of sail area or fraction thereof. 

Amend time allowance table as follows: 

P. 229—On line 8, change words “6o per cent.” to read 
“80 per cent.” On line 10, change formula to read 
8 (= + SEP 

Vy vj 


, 


insert the words “a 


Strike out lines 13 and 14, and substitute: 


; _ 12880 2880. 
“Practically the formula is (77 a 


iy ee 
cf 3,600 being 2,880.” 

Alter example given on p. 230 to new formula. 

Amend tables of “Time Allowance for One Nautical 
Mile in Seconds and Decimals” on p. 231, 232, 233, 234, 
235, 236, 237 and 238 to new formula. 

. 


; eight-tenths 





Messrs. Charles G. Davis and Walter M. Bieling have 
formed a co-partnership under the firm name of Davis & 
Bieling, and will transact a general yacht brokerage busi- 
ress at 50 Broadway, New York city. 


Mr. Wilson Marshall, Vice-Commodore of the Larch- 
mont Y. C., is to have built from designs made by Messrs. 
Gardner & Cox, an auxiliary schooner yacht 135ft. long. 
The Townsend & Downey Shipbuilding Co., Shooter's 
Island, will build the yacht. 
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20-FOOT OPEN 


Boston | Letter. 


Boston, Nov. 2.—The adoption of new measurement 
rules for rating is still the subject of debate among the 
yachtsmen of Massachusetts. A meeting of the Yacht 
Racing Association of Massachusetts was held last Thuts- 
day evening, at which it was proposed to adopt a rating 
rule similar to that which has been recently adopted by 
the New York Y. C. The fact that this rule was adopted 
by the Eastern Y. C, at its last meeting gave it more stip- 
port than it had at the special meeting of the Association, 
held two weeks previous; but the majority of the dele- 
gates were still in doubt about adopting any radical 
changes without further consideration. On: this account 
the matter was held over and will be acted upon at another 
special meeting to be held Nov. 13. Mr. Louis M. Clark is 
the champion of the proposed new rule in the Yacht Rac- 
ing Association, and, while he was not successful in hav- 
ing it passed at the last meeting, he did get some minor 
rules adopted, which will probably affect the greater ques- 
tion when it is again brought up. 

The new 22ft. class was brought up for adoption at the 
last meeting of the Association, but failed in passing. The 
vote, however, showed that opinion is pretty well divided 
upon the merits of the class. It requires.a two-thirds vote 
of the Association to change any of its rules, and the 
vote upon the question of adopting the 22ft. class stood 
six for and six against. It may be said that it is the 
hardest possible thing to get the necessary number of 
votes to make a change in the Association’s rules, espe- 
cially when a new class or rules which will cause the 
establishment of a new class are considered. The yachts- 
men look with disfavor upon anything that looks like a 
change. This was the condition when the present re- 
stricted classes were adopted. A howl of indignation was 
sent up and it was some time before sufficient confidence 
was felt to insure the building of new boats in any num- 
bers. The rules which were then adopted fitted the con- 
ditions which then existed, but it has been since shown, as 
has been the case with most measurement rules, no matter 
how commendable, that certain conditions have arisen 
which make the rules, which were then to the point, in- 
sufficient. Since the first talk of adopting some rules 
similar to those of the New York Y. C., opinions have 
changed greatly. The inconsistency of the present rules 
are being realized and the result has been that more 
yachtsmen were favorable toward the adoption of the 

New York rule at the last meeting of the Association 
than at any time previous. Whether the rules will grow 
in favor before the next meeting is a matter of conjecture. 

But the refusal to adopt the 22ft. class and the fact 
that the maintenance of the old rules, or the adoption of 
new ones, for the restricted classes, is causing an — 
from which yachting will be slow, in recovering. As it 
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LAUNCH—BODY PLAN. 


is, everything is in the air. Designers have provisional 
orders for new yachts, but the prospective owners are not 
disposed to go ahead in the present unsettled condition of 
affairs. The designers feel the same way about the mat- 
ter. They do not feel that it would be consistent to turn 
out yachts only to find that they might be barred or re- 
ceive new classification under new rules, which would 
be detrimental to their chances of winning. It is said 
that there are certain of the yachtsmen who have been 
interested in the formation of the new 22ft. class who will 
build for that class anyway, but it is not likely that the 
rumber would be as great in any event as it would have 
been had the Association adopted the class. If sufficient 
number of boats should be built for the 22ft. class the 
clubs would undoubtedly give them races; _ 

The prospects for a brilliant season an 
restricted s in Massachusetts B 
be as bright as the majority of t 
wish. There is a movement on 
about class, and already two meetings Hm 
by the yachtsmen interested, who may | 
the class and another by the Kn 
consider the advisability of e 
Some of the prospective o raceabouts desire that 
a balloon jib should be a oo, If the 
yachtsmen will agree upon this point there is no doubt 
that the Knockabout Association will do everything in 
its power to give them what they want. The objection 
made to the addition of a balloon jib is that, there are 














* some of the rules. 


now sufficient sails used in proportion to the of the 
crew, and that the spinnaker, as used .at can 
be poled forward until it takes the place of a ballooner. 


‘ 


To this the advocates of the ballooner claim that it would 
be much easier to set and take in a ballooner, with the 
same crew, than it is to flow the spinnaker forward; that 
the addition of the sail would make the boats faster, a 
regular balloon jib having more shape than one improvised 
from a spinnaker. They also claim that it would be better 
in produe'ng skillful skippers as it requires considerable 
judgment to know just when to set a spinnaker and when 
to set a balloon jib. Raceabouts were very popular in 
Massachusetts Bay a few years, but the decline of the 
class was as swift as its rise. The class is popular in 
other sections, and it is thought that there should be no 
reason why it should again be popular here. It is the hope 
of those interested in reviving the class that interclub 
1acing may be had with the clubs of Long Island Sound, 
Buzzard’s Bay and Bar Harber. 
Joun B. KIvieen. 


20ft. Open Launch. 


THe’plans of the 2oft. open launch that appear in this 
issue ‘were designed by Mr. Fred S. Nock for a day boat. 
Comfort was the first consideration, as she was to be 
used mainly for a family boat. and speed was a secondary 
consideration, but with a three-horse-power motor shed 
has shown very fair results. The dimensions follow: 





Length— 
UIE ie Ms Fd Fes 65s 02 co scceveces 2oft. oin. 
é aenae DAR TNR Sb yah secs voces 18ft. 11in. 
ver — 
SE MEDBN b os bcs ddccuc cevsedecce oft. 7in. 
ERC MR girs 540 bs naa ssiesecsicsces oft. 6in. 
Breadth— 
BEES o ¥c(c butt awe e vy ses vaste 5ft. oin. 
EASE vile «vc Be oh des Sava dhe ican os 4ft. 8in. 
pa 
PEIRE Nis Frio. « bas va) verb ge chee oft. gin. 
IEEE © Nyse vn 0 coo pWapreretavarn’ rft. 6in. 
Freeboard— 
Poeward |... <i Wewxsis ew detec sonsss 2ft. Sin. 
ss «+ ib bos Dae SR 1ft. 8in. 
Bee un Lisvas ow tacos cs SET. cook oe 1ft. sin. 


The keel is of white oak sided 3in., the frames are of 
cak Iin. square, ree 8in. on centers, and the planking 
= of cedar %in. thick when finished. The cockpit is 15ft. 
ong. 


New York Y. C. 


Com. Lewts Cass Lepyarp presided over-the adjourned 
meeting of the New York Y. C., on Thursday even- 
ing, Oct. 30. The meeting was well a and after. 
the routine business had been disposed of, Com. Ledyard 
arnounced that the contract was signed for a new yacht 
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to be built for the Cup defense by the Herreshoff Mfg. 
Co., and that work on the boat had already begun. The 
following gentlemen make up the syndicate that owns the 
new defender: Messrs. Elbert H. Gary, Clement A. 
Griscom James J. Hill, William B. Leeds, Norman B. 
Ream, William Rockefeller, Cornelius Vanderbilt,, Henry 
Walters and P, A. B. Widener. Mr. C. Oliver Iselin will 
be the managing owner of the new boat, and Capt. Charles 
Barr will be the skipper. Columbia will also be put in 
commission, as will Constitution. Capt. “Lem” Miller 
will sail Columbia, and she will be managed by Mr. E. D. 
Morgan. Capt. Urias Rhodes will again have charge of 
Constitution, and Capt. Norman B. Terry will assist him. 

The amendments to the measurement and racing rules 
that were adopted at the meeting held on Oct. 23, were 
also adopted. ~The new rules are now in force, and hold 
for five years. 

Resolutions of thanks were offered to the Eastern Y. C. 
by Vice-Com. Bourne, and unanimously adopted, for the 
courtesies extended to the New York fleet when in Mar- 
blehead during the past summer. 

* Rear-Com. C. L. F. Robinson also offered a resolution 
of thanks to the Kaiserlicher Y. C., which was passed, for 
courtesies extended to members of the New York Y. C. 

Captains Anson Phelps Stokes, Lloyd Phcenix and 
Robert E. Tod, were appointed by Com. Ledyard to 
serve on a committee to arrange a club cruise to the West 
Indies during the winter season if found advisable. 


of the Y. R. A. of Long 
and Sound. 


THE October general meeting of the Yacht Racing As- 
sociation of Long Island Sound was held at the Arena, 
West Thirty-first street, New York city, on Friday, Oct. 
31. A committee of naval .architects was appointed by 
the Association about a year ago to go into the question of 
measurement rules. This committee, which was made up 
of Messrs. B. B. Crowninshield, Clinton H. Crane and 
William Gardner, reported that the rule adopted by the 
Association last year had not proven satisfactory, and 
more time was given them to make a fuller report. The 
new measurement rule adopted by the New York Y. C. 
was discussed and action was postponed for three weeks, 
when another meeting will be held. 3 

On motion, the chair was authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee to confer with the Larchmont Y. C. and the Massa- 
chusetts Y. R. A., as to the possibility of adopting a uni- 
form rule, this committee to report at the next meeting 
of the Association. 

Beside the delegates, there was present Messrs. Crown- 
inshield and Gardner, as members of the committee of 
designers; Mr. Newbury Lawton, by invitation of the 
Executive Committee, for the purpose of explaining the 
rule as adopted by the N. Y. Y. C.; Mr. A. Bryan Alley, 
who informally represented the Larchmont Club, and 
Mr. J. F. Brophy, representing the Brooklyn Y. C. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The cruising yawl which is nearing completion at Port 
Jefferson, is for Mr. Charles R. Smith. She is 66ft. long 
over all. The yacht will be used in Southern waters this 


winter. 
Rue 
At ‘Amityville, Long Island, Frank Wicks is building 
for Mr. Fred B. Dalzell, of the Unqua-Corinthian Y. C., a 
racing catboat. She is 24ft. over all, 8ft. breadth and 20in. 


draft. 
= nee 


Countess Adeline Schimmelmann has sold her mission 
yacht, the Duen. or Dove, which has laid idle for some 
time at Manning’s Basin, Brooklyn. The price was $600 
avd the purchaser, a Philadelphia man, is having the 
noted vessel rebuilt into a house-boat. The two brass 
saluting guns and the 2o0ft. gasolene launch were not sold, 
and they are beitig put in readiness to be shipped to the 
Countess in Denmark. The sale was made through Henry 
Endner, a spar maker, of Beard street. | Countess Schim- 
melmann purchased the Duen from Prince W aldemar of 
Denmark in 1895. She was originally named the Tumbler 
and registered fifty-three tons. After becoming the prop- 
erty of the Countess, the yacht, in 1897, visited fifty-eight 
ports in Germany, Denmark, England, Sweden and Italy, 
distributing tracts. She also visited 652 ships on the 
came mission. With a crew of eight men, the Duen 
reached the Great Lakes and cruised there in 1898 with 
the owner on board. The Countess was nearly drowned 
while returning to shore on one occasion from a gospel 
meeting on the Duen. 


Rifle Feng and Gallery. 


Rifle at Shell Mound. 


San Francisco, Cal., Oct, 27.—Yesterday was bullseye day at 
Shell Mound. The fight for annual cash prizes in the Germania 
3-shot contest is waxing warm, F. E. Mason_ leading by a few 
points. A 72 does him no good. The count is: Best ten 3-shot 
scores. First prize, $60. Scores yesterday: . 

At the San Franeisco Schuetzen Verein, monthly bullseye shoot 
prizes were won in the following order: W. Appiarins 193, _E. 
Doell 283, August Pape 333, August Jungblut 453, John Utschig 522, 
©. Burmeister 538, August tze 568, Gustave Schulz 596, J. 
Gaefken 748, F. Brandt 768, F. P. Schuster 778, S. Heino 826, D. 
B. Faktor 860, F. Rust 870, i; de Wit 981, Herman Huber 1006, 
J. C. Waller 1041, Charles Gldag 1100, R. Stettin 1216, J. D. Heise 
1243. Henry Meyer 1248, A. Lemaire 1270, August Meyer 1336, E. 


Stake, 1666. Rifle and Pistol Club, pistol match, gold medal: 


Golden Gate 
J. Sono D. Smith, 83, 84, 83, 81. 
$4, 9%; Dr. D. Smith, 


General msec 








90. 
dicap: J. Kullman, 90, 83, 81; Dr. 
eenet F. ieop: J. R. Trego, 88, 86, 85, 


0 he ‘handicap, match: G. Henderson, 220, 209; A. Gehret, 218; 
1. 


W. F. Biasse, > w F 
> iver bars: G.. Tammeyer, 215, 213, 208, 208; W. F. 
Beeld Ste oie 214, 201; M. Blase, 206, 212, 209. 


Silver medal: G. Mitchell, 201, 188. 


on hy: W. F. Blasse, 215. 
GlindemianSchuetzen Club, monthly bullseye shoot: F. E. Masorf 
A. Gehret 435, A. Goetze 540; John Utschig 630, August Jung- 


< -' 
Ss. H 900, F. P. Schuster 1162. F 
ee Schectsee Club, monthly trophy contest: D. B. Faktor 
ot Herman Huber 215, F.'E. Mason 214, F. P. Schuster 213. 


: iti t: A. Pape 72, F..E. Mason 71, N. Ahrens 70, 
oo Beiter 10, A. Gehret "A. Jungblut 68, D. B. Faktor 69. 
‘Norddeutscher Schuetzen Club, monthly medal shoot; First 


4 


champion class, F, P. Schuster, 429; second champion class, F, C. 
Rust, 401; first class, D. Salfield, 394; second class, John Lankenau, 
369; third class, Henry Meyer, 369; fourth class, August F. Meyer, 
294; best first shot, Herman Huber, 24; best last shot, F. P. 
Schuster, 22. RoeEeEL. 





Cincinnati Rifle Assoctation, 


Cincinnati, O.—The following scores were made on Oct. 26 at 
200yds., off-hand, Standard target. The members contested for 
trophies during the last six months, which consisted of medals 
for first, second and third class, and were won by the following 





members: Nestler, first class; Jonscher, second class, and Hofer, 
third class; 

Hasenzahl ........ 91 88 84 84 84 Roberts ........... 80 79 77 76 73 
BONE: « svddceterecs ht 2 ee eee eee 74 73 72 70 69 
Gindele .-.. 86 85 84 83 80 Hofman ........... 74 73 71 70 70 
QUEER. oka cadocene 84 82 78 78 77 Weinheimer ....... 73 70 68 64 61 
Trounstine ....... 84 82 76 73 70 Freitag ............ 71 68 67 64 62 
CBRE © dé guadedseoas 7 bl 54 54 54 4 
Jonscher . DGG tee! tee! xe 

BORE eenputencewas 





Grapshooting. 
Fixtures. 


Nov, 27.—Ossining, N. Y.—Inter-county seven-man team shoot 
and 100 target event for cup emblematic of championship of West- 
chester county. 

Chicago, 1!.—Garfield Gun Club’s target shoot, every Saturday 
afternoon. Grounds, West Monroe street and Fifty-second avenue. 
Dr. ‘J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 

Fourth Tuesday of each month, Hell Gate Gun Club’s shoot at 
tpetpenns Riverside grounds, Paterson Plank Road, Carlstadt, 


Second Friday of each month (January and July excepted), shoot 
of Hell Gate Annex, at Dexter Park, Brooklyn. 

Saturdays, Brooklyri Gun Club’s shoot, Enfield 
Liberty avenue, Brooklyn. Visitors welcome. 

Saturdays, Newark, N. J., South Side Gun Club’s shoots, South 
Broad street, near Lehigh Valley coal depot. 

Saturdays, Outwater’s grounds, Carlstadt, N. J., 
dicaps. 

Interstate Park, Queens, L. I1—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L. I. R. R. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
sheoting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The daily press recounts that “Mr. George Page, the champion 
wing shot of Mercer county, N. J., was defeated here to-day in a 
50-bird match by Mr. William Widman, of Trenton. Widman 
killed 49 birds straight, while Page succeeded in grounding but 41. 
This is the first live-bird shoot held here since last fall, when an 
effort was made to secure legislation against the pastime. The 
match was for $0 and the championship of the county.” 


We publish a cut of the Florist Gun Club’s club house, situated 
on the club’s beautiful grounds at Wissinoming, Philadelphia. 
The club house is commodious and thoroughly equipped with every 


street, near 


live bird han- 


A Theory Concerning Obstruction. 


I notice that you have lately reopened the vexed question as to 
the causes of bulging or bursting guns. —r sportsmen, as you 
pointed out, believe that the air, imprisoned between the moving 
shot and the obstruction near the muzzle, does the damage, while 
others are of opinion that the bulging effect is.due to the wave 
action of the powder gases behind the moving shot. A single ex- 
periment will convince you and your readers that neither the 
imprisoned air nor the wave action is an essential agent in this 
respect. _ 

Take a 12-bore shotgun barrel and close it at the muzzle by an 
ordinary shot charge between two wads; behind this obstruction 
let the walls of the gun be pierced by three circular holes of 7 milli- 
meters (.276in.) diameter each, two of them close behind the wad- 
ding and diametrically opposite to each other, the third hole being 
midway between, and lying a little more toward the breech. These 
three holes serve to allow the compressed air to escape. Abeut 
12 centimeters (4.7in.) further toward the breech make seven 
similar holes in the walls of the barrel, the whole ares of these 
seven holes being about equal to, that of the muzzle of the gun, so 
that nearly the same amount of gas may pass through these seven 
holes as ordinarily passes through the muzzle, 

Your readers will doubtless remember that in your number 2295 
of Dec. 19, 1896, page 997, an experiment was described relating 
to a 12-bore shotgun. In the cartridge case the shot was replaced 
by an accurately fitting piece of very hard wood about 6in. long, 
each end of which was provided with a felt wad. If the above- 
mentioned perforated gun be loaded with a cartridge containing 
5 or 6 grammes (77 to 93 grains) of black powder and the peculiar 
wooden projectile, it is obvious that in firing the gun the air be- 
tween the projectile and the obstruction at the muzzle will be 
pressed out through the holes, and that the powder gases will 
begin to rush out through the rear set of holes as soon as the base 
of the projectile passes them. At the moment when the front part 
of the wooden projectile reaches the obstruction at the muzzle the 
air is drivgn out of the barrel, and a great part of the powder 
gases has also rushed out, Of course, the wooden projectile, after 
having passed the rear holes, does not receive any further accel- 
eration, but the momentum it had attained is great enough to push 
it with such an amount of violence against the obstruction at the 
muzzle that the gun bursts at a point somewhat nearer to the 
muzzle than the backward wadding of the obstruction. 

I think that a single slot may be sufficient clearly to demon- 
strate that neither the air nor the powder gases behind can pro- 
duce this effect; but I may add that we here tried many experi- 
ments under varied conditions, always with the same effect—i. e., 
that in the case of the muzzle being obstructed by an ordinary 
shot charge between two wads, the muzzle end of the barrel was 
blown away in a length somewhat shorter than the ordinary length 
of the obstruction (sic). Instead of the piece of wood, we also 
tried other projectiles, such as cylindrical pieces of iron, etc., grad- 
gradually diminishing their weight. We found at last that four 
ordinary wads tightly compressed over the powder in the car- 
tridge case, without any other projectile, had force enough to 
burst the barrel in the expected manner, although the barrel was 
provided with the above-mentioned holes in the side walls. In all 
cases, the bursting of the barrel did not take place in the line of 
the circular holes close behind the obstruction, but a little more 
toward the muzzle, the holes themselves remaining uninjured. 
These experiments tend to prove that the bulging or bursting in 
the case of an obstruction at the muzzle consisting of a shot 
charge is due to the violent compression of this shot charge by 
the impact of the projectile pushing against it. The rear part of 
the obstructing shot charge is sudtealy driven against the front 
part, which latter still remains in rest. Before the front part has 
gained time to be set in motion, the rear end of the obstruction, 
compressed between the front part and the projectile, is so tightly 
pressed against the walls of the gun that these give way, and must 
bulge or burst, as the case may be. 

To afford further proof that the wave action of the powder gases 
has nothing to do with the bulging effect, we fastened in the 





THE FLORIST GUN 


convenience for the members and their guests. The club is one of 
the most active in America, and the club grounds have been the 
scene of many contests eminent in the annals of trapshooting. 


Mr. John S. Wright, manager of the Brooklyn Gun Club, has 
been knitting his brow of late, a habit which he exercises when in 
profound thought. He was thinking about trapshooting matters. 
He announces that he will give a Christmas Day shoot at Inter- 
state Park, Long Island, the particulars of which will be published 
later. He says it will be arranged on popular lines. 


x 
The contest for the championship of New Jersey, of which the 
E. C. cup is the emblem, terminaied in tavor ot tne hoider, Mr. 
+ Neaf Apgar, of Plainfield, N. J. The challenger was Mr. George 
H. Piercy, of Jersey City, a gentleman of skill and renown. The 
scores were: Apgar 46, Piercy 39. The weather conditions were 
unfavorable for l.gh scores: 
R 


Mr. W. W. Marshall scored the first win on the November cup 
at the shoot of the Crescent Athletic Club, at Bay Ridge, L. L., 
last Saturday. With handicap allowance added, he scored 47. 


At the shoot of the Hell Gate Gun Club, at Outwater’s grounds, 
Carlstadt, Oct. Messrs. Peter Garms and P. Albert scored 
straight in the club event. 


Zz 
At the Hillsboro (111.) Gun Club's tournament, Oct. 30, Mr. F. 
C. Riehl won high average, and Mr. W. Montgomery second 
high average. . 
td 


On the grounds of the Fairfax (S. D.) Gun Club, Oct. 29, Mr. J. 
F. Spatz, challenger, defeated Mr. Carl Porter, holder, in a con- 
test for. the Peters Cartridge Company trophy, emblematic of the 
target championship of Gregory county, The scores were 41 and 37. 


e 
On aecount of Tuesday, No. 4, being Election Day, Forest anp 
Stream went to press on Monday of this week. In consequence 
seyeral comimpnications were riecessarily left over. 
, : Berwanp Waters, 


CLUB'S 


HOUSE, 


muzzle a plug of soft iron of about 4 centimeters (1.6in.) long, and 
of a diameter rather less than the bore of the gun, by means of a 
steel nail going straight across through the walls of the barrel 
and through the iron plug. The walls of the barrel behind the iron 
plug were not perforated as in the former experiments. The car- 
tridge was Joaded, in addition to the usual powder charge, with 
only two tight-fitting wads, without any other projectile. On 
firing the gun no loud report was heard, and the powder gases 
slowly escaped. through the small space betweeri the iron plug and 
the walls of the barrel. On examining the barrel we found that 
the steel nail suceessfully withstood the strain, the holes in the 
barrel being but slightly enlarged. A very slight bulge was to be 
seen, not behind the iron plug, as must have been the case if 
the wave action of the powder gases had produced the bulging, 
but on the rear part of the iron plug itself. Here a portion of the 
felt wads had been strongly compressed by the powder gases be- 
tween the iron plug and the walls, and under this compression of 
the felt the walls had given way. 
_ In repeating the same trial, but altering the conditions by load- 
ing the cartridge with a similar soft iron plug of a length of 4 
centimeters (1.6in.), the muzzle of the barrel was blown away; 
the bursting, however, did not take place behind the movable 
plug, but rather at a fore end of it, and the remaining parts of the 
barrel showed the greatest amount of bulging at the point where 
the movable plug had touched the rear end of the fastened plug. 
Here the two ends of the plugs, and especially the fore end of the 
movable plug, clearly showed the beginning of what is known to 
all sportsmen as mushrdoming of lead buliets when shot into 
sand, etc. By this action the diameter of the two plugs at their 
ends was so enlarged that bulging of the barrel must have been 
the result. No bulging was to be seen behind the movable plug. 
It cannot be surprising that in all cases when we rojected a 
common shot charge against the fastened iron plug, the bursting 
occurred not behind the shot charge, but rather in the middle of 
it, where the greatest compression of the pellets took place. The 
bulging or bursting effect may occur if any slight obstruction in 
the barrel suddenly checks the traveling shot. fn this very usual 
case the rear part of the traveling shot is driven forward by the 
powder gases, while the front part is suddenly slackened in its 
motion. The pellets of the shot, therefore, are tightly compressed 
together, the diameter of the shot charge becomes greatly ex- 
panded, and the walls of the gun give way before the increasing 
strain.—Major Thiel (Manager of the Deutsche Versuchs-Anstalt 
fir Handfeuerwaffen), in Field (London), 
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WESTERN TRAPS. 


Chicago Gun Club. 


Chicago, Ill., Oct. 27.—The final shoot of the Chicago Gun Club 

was held on its grounds, Saturday, Oct. 25, and concluded one of 
the most successful of the many seasons of the club’s existente. 
The past season the club adopted a handicapping system that has 
proved the most equitable of any heretofore used, giving all shoot- 
ers an even chance for the prizes. 
In matters of prizes the club’s policy has been liberal, giving 
three monthly merchandise trophies and added money each week 
in a sweepstake. The monthly prizes of $2 each, three each month, 
were won as follows: 


W PD Stannard. 5 





bhey $10 00 =A Walters........... 2 $4 00 
A W Morton......... 4 8 00 F P Stannard ~'S 400 
5 PR BOW. . 66.0505 3 600 Dr Carson ...... 1 2 00 
Sa ashes VéanViuenbies 2 400 Parker ....s..s.0s000 1 200 
Dr Morton........... 2 400 GV Weart........... 1 2 00 


The $60 added money, or $2 cach week, was given as added 
money for club sweep, and ties divided. Three each month were 
won. Lem Willard won special prize (a Harrington & Richardson 
hammerless revolver) for June, score being highest for month 
without handicap. 

The five best averages out of a possible 250 were: 


Score. P’r C't. Score. P’r C’t. 
W D Stannard......246 98.4 F P Stannard....... 222 88.8 
L Willard...........232 92.8 J P Knowles......... 220 88 
GOD wovadcdiidgncwssed 226 90.4 ‘ 


The winners of the annual prizes were as follows: W. D. Stan- 
nard won first prize, a $95 grade hammerless ejector shotgun, 
donated by the Lefever Arms Co., of Syracuse, N. Y. This prize 
was won on seven out of thirty weekly contests. The second prize, 
an iron duck boat, which was donated to the club by Mr. W. H. 
Mullins, of Salem, O., was won by Mr. A. W. Morton, on five 
wins. Third prize, highest average, without handicap, on ten 
high scores, was won by L. C, Willard, who received $20. Fourth 
prize of $20, was won by Dr. W. E. Burcky. Fifth prize of $20 
was won by J. P. Bowles. Sixth prize of $20 was won by Dr. E. 
C. Morton. Seventh prize, a high grade shooting coat, donated to 
the club by Mr. H. J. Updegrove, of Valpraiso, Ind., was won 
by Cap. 

In the final shoot Walters, F. P. Stannard, Cap, Dr. Mortno 
and Weart made straight scores, which, after a spirited shoot-off, 
was won by Weart. G. V. Weart, Sec’y. 


Garfield Gun Club. 


Chicago, Lil., Nov, 1—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the fifth trophy shoot of the 
fourth series. Hellman won Class A trophy on 21. Fred Wolff 
won Class B on 19. C. J. Wolff won Class C on 16.. 

The trophy shoot was followed by the cup shoot, which was tied 
for by Hellman and Pollard on scores of 21. After tieing again 
in the next event, and both being out of shells, they tossed a 
coin for it, and Hellman won on the toss. 

The day was a bad one for target shooting, as a strong head wind 
made the flights extremely erratic, and a shooter had to keep 
nerved right up to get them. 


Twenty-sixth trophy shoot, 25 targets: 







iP WEE <uS passnscapaccsseschoetons oneness 1101111110011111110101110-—19 
Dt MDE nccdbogneetacenebnconseence . » -1111110110110111111100110—19 
Dh: <wcictiesentceubiehsauneee . « -0111110111111110101110011—19 
DE vuscetanechonetehacedeeeeds . . .0111100011100101000101110—13 
BI »cndsvposnodancedesapespeavvereheer 11011 10111100111000101111—17 
Es MPU aecncccndesvesencccvsesenssonesabe 1010010100110011101000011—12 
T JOMEB. ccccccccccccceses  cossecceccesces 1111001110110001111001011—16 
Hellman Reaphed kapeocaabarseaoebeted 1110111111111101111111100—21 
i. EE sc ivetnphebbeenvaubeawneweneensqnbe 1111011100000011101111011—16 

Twelfth cup shoot, 25 targets, divided 15 singles and 5 pairs: 
PWG scnscvecvecevesdoccsssonte 101011110001101 00 00 10 01 00—11 
Dr Meck ... -eeenecsapneeenee 111101010111111 11 10 11 11 10—20 
Pollard obbeevaden .»119111111111011 11 11 11 00 10-21 
Wilson kéatispee hens 111111110110111 01 11:10 11 01—20 
MOUND csncnepeanemvcsnescdosssen 110111001111101 10 11 01 10 10—17 
Ee. conn ckebabhead sobebauperere 111101111111101 11 10 11 11 00—20 
‘Hellman cesses coves cht RBeRaRAeaene 11 11 00 10 10—21 
C J Wolff. ee ceeeeeeeee ss OLIOLINIIOONII 10 10 01 00 11—15 

Events 123456 Events: 1234656 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 
F Wolff.... » C.F ED Fico B. JOMB. seve -10 9 9 
Dr Meek....... Se eS oi OE. ne ccnes is vee FT BSE 
Pollard ovee TO BOs SG J We ecccce ov cones & Biss 
Thomas 788 77 





Trap at Watson’s Park. 


Chicago, Il.—The following scores were made here to-day, with 
a high wind blowing across the traps: 


Events: 


133 45 Events: 12345 

Targets 50 25 25 10 10 Targets: BO 25 25 10 10 
Barto ..... pL ok be “RPOEE. ods cnudesice.ep 16... 8 6 
Young . » TE etn 16 SNEED Kowweso since. an .. 5 6 
ee et Oe TN eee 2018 7.. 
Houpt cevcccene Se 0 UB os ww PAMBMOEE cddonesvces se, 48 oe 6 5 
Stenberg .......... 41 18 S-@ FR «v5 c vant eke on. os 4 


6 
Joun Watson. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Hell Gate Gun Club. 





Carlstadt, N. }., Oct. 28.—There were twenty-three members and 


two guests at the Hell Gate Gun Club's shoot to-day. The birds 
were fait The weather was pleasant and tevoruble for good 
shocting. Two scored the limit of 10 in the club event, namely, 
Messt P, Garms and P. Albert. A number missed but one bird 
The seor ete., follow 

’ Roof, 30 222° 2222 9 FP Albert, 28 2112211212 —10 
’n Valkenb’g, 28 8 C Lang e222 7 





i FP Brennen, 26... 
0201127110 — 6 E Deoeinck, 30.. 
202221211 S F Gardella, 26.....2% 
a 4 | Selg, 26 
Knodel, 26 
* F Ficken, 26 
9 A Webber, 


| 


0021011222 — 7 





Schlicht, 28.... 
jrostel, US 
* A Belden, 28 
ol J H Vos A 
A Thietzel, 30 
E A.Meckel, 28 
1. T Muench, 28...2 
C Steffens, 28.. 
P Garms, 28...... 
] Deady, 28........ 
* Guests. 


l 
\ 
1 Klenk, 28 
J 
i 
I 
( 


9 « . NN 
... 1102000200 
..-- TD1103111— 9 

Keane, 26.......0°01*1101— 4 

eP T hompson, B.. .020001121*— 5 
Laudendistle, 26..2001021111— 7 








.1211111120— 9 
..1112111222-10 FF 





.0222001222— 7 





Champioaship of Gregory Co., S. D. 


Bonestert, S. D, Oct, 20.—To-day at 2 o’clock P. M., Mr. J. 
F. Spatz, of the Bonesteel Gun Club defeated Mr. Carl Porter, of 
the Fairfax Gun Club, on the latter grounds. Mr. Carl Porter 
holder of the Peters Cartridge Company trophy, emblematic of the 
inamrmate target championship of Gregory county, won by the 
core of 41 to 37. 

The trophy was donated by the Peters Cartridge Company to the 
Bonesteel Gun Club, and was put up in open competition on their 
grounds in August, at which time it was won by Mr. Porter, and 
he successfully defended it against Thompson, of the Fairfax Gun 
Club, and again against to-day’s winner, on both occasions putting 
up scores of 46. To-day, however, he seemed very much out of 
form, and Spatz proved an easy winner 

A hard wind, blowing from left to right across the grounds, made 
high scores impossible, and the shooting, under the circumstances, 
mzy be classed as good. 

Within the next ten days a return match will be shot on the 
grounds of the Bonesteel Gyn Club for the trophy, and a good 
substantial side bet between the principals in to-day’s contest 

Great interest is being manifested in these contests, and there 
is always a good attendance. 

Several sweeps were run off as usual in connection with the 
main event. Following are the scores of the trophy contest in de- 


tail: 
Pe oR ees S 1111000112110011111912111—23 

@ 11101101 —18—41 
eer nae aia besnsabbnd 1110101011116 


—21—37 
W, A. Leacu, Sec’y Bonesteel Gun Club, 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Nov. 1—There was an coneeae light at- 
tendance at the weekly shoot of the Crescent Athletic Club to-day. 
The first contest for*the November cup had five contestants, of 
whom Mr. W. W. Marshall scored 47, and was high with the aid of 
his handicap allowance. The scores: 

November Cup, 530 targets, handicap allowances added: 





Al’ce. Brk. Tot’l. Al’ce. Brk. Tot’l. Total. 
W W Marshall...........0. 6 18 24 6 17 23 47 
Oe eB Deisctisaviavisens 3 17 20 3 20 23 43 
Geo W_ Hagedorn.......... 2 17 19 2 il 13 32 
Hi B Vanderveer........... 4 19 23 4 15 19 42 
C Marshall, Jr.......... ee elO 9 19 10 il 21 40 






Sweepstakes, 25 targets: Hagedorn 14, Pool 14, W. Marshall 12. 
Sweepstakes, 25 targets: 


Pool 20, Hagedorn 14, W. Marshall 14, 
C, Marshall, Jr., 13. 
Sweepstakes, 25 targets: Pool 19, W. Marshall 15, C. 
14, C. Marshall, Jr., 13. 


Match, 25 targets: Pool 17, W. Marshall 14, Sykes 11. 


Shoot-off, 25 targets: W. W. Marshall (6) 24,-C. Marshall, Jr. 
(10) 21. 


Trophy, 50 targets, handicap allowances added: 


A. Sykes 


Al’ce. Brk. Tot’l, Al’ce. Brk. Tot’l. Total. 
W Wirth. 5.0. ceceeceee >: as eae 6 WT B 47 
CC Bre Fis. cccn ce cvvcve 0 MW 2 10 138 28 47 
ge oO Seer 3; DB 3; Bs ® 42 
H B Vanderveer......:.... 4 12 16 4 14 18 3 
A Bc cnvicn's cosevsvess 7 » - 7 8 15 32 


Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L, I., Nov. 1—The weather was cool and pleasant, 
favorable for comfort and good shooting. John S. Wright was on 
deck catering to the entertainment of his patrons. His motorman 
had periods of ecstatic activity and philosophical calmness, with 
the result that sometimes the targets flew high, wide and fast, 


or slow and near. The fast targets resulted in many goose eggs. 
The scores: 


Events: ao ee ee oes 

Targets: 10 2 10 2 2 25 2 3 
Borland 8 19 5 14 21 21 16 16 
Wright 311 411 19 17 1 16 
Skelly 7 18 9 12 21 22 14 
Goetter OM wee ee 
Newton S «sah 66 En aoe 
Waters Bs 711 15 23 16 





. ‘ 
No. 3 was at 5 pairs. No. 8 was at 20\singles and 5 pairs, 


Oakland Gun Club Shoot. 


OaktanD, Ill.—Possibly your readers do not know much about 
the town of Oakland, and its good shooters. It is situated in the 
greatest corn country on earth, in the southeastern part of the 
State of Illinois. It would appear that the gun club has been 
keeping their “light hid under a bushel,” as it has been shooting 
and beating the surrounding towns as a team. That the home 
pecple have strong faith in it, there can be no doubt, since on 
Oct, 30 and 31 there was held at this city a tournament to which 
the citizens donated $80 as added money. 

It will be noted that the attendance was small, and there must 
be some reason for it. One was very possibly the short time 
taken for advertising and distribution vr programmes, as there 
was no notice given through the sporting press, though the man- 
agement engaged a lady shooter to be present as an attraction, and 
also advertised two professionals who failed to appear. 

The manager of this club desires it known that there is a team 
of five or six men here who feel confident of defeating any like 
team of members of one club residing in Illinois. 

The center of attraction for the last day, outside of Miss King’s 
good scores, was that of Master Carlysle Pemberton, son of Senator 
Pemberton, being only fourteen years of age, shooting in the 
regular events, putting up his money and winning or losing like a 
man, 

Those present hailed from nearby towns as follows: C. R, Smart, 
Charleston, Ill. Miss Netta Smith, St. Louis, Mo.; S. Jones, 
Oakland, Ill; S. B, Wright, Paris, Iil.; R. B. Williams, Charles- 
ton, Ill.; Elmer Van Gundy, Mason City, Ill.; Tom Williams, 
Decatur, Ill; J. W. Cryden, Paris, Iil.; G. G, Rupert, Decatur, 
Ill. 

Most all present on the first day stayed over for second day, 
expecting a large crowd. The weather was very good, though a 
bit windy, which caused some of the good ones to “go ’way back 
and sit down,” because the shells for sale on the ground were of 
the kind used generally for snipe shooting. The scores: 


First Day, Oct 30 


Events: 








123 465 678 9 1011 Total 

Targets: 10 12 15 15 10 12 15 10 15 2010 Broke. 
GING .cisbedidevéitansvace 91012... 8 813 81414 9 105 
1) WRENN. cos cecvsececbannes 891411 9 7144101211 6 Ill 
£50 ME. os tute sven dhsimitet 7111214 81112 91317 9 123 
EP SOURED, Succlegscccyansacoess 10101411 91215101416 9 130 
Wn APO Thin. csbsensetense 8101515 91012 9151910 132 
F Beedle .. 8 91212 71215 91318 8 123 
C Beedle .. 9111312 81113 81419 7 125 
Glew Wate: ohscisscscesess ok A EEE “00 00 66 73 
ROUNE : on os cupvepunsplvees -- 0111415101014 91515 9 132 
CC BME soci psbeanteness 9101313101115 91216 8 126 
Be Benlth. ... scivvvive SD Wek ieee Es oo co oe 29 
SS SE cit pie ecberreescce 0% 1221212 7911 61019 8 105 
S B Wright......... hon 3h, GREE <0. so cc 32 
SS ee p Oa 899. 30 
eS RT ee en ee 9 9 

Second Day, Oct 33. 

Events 12345 697 8 9 0111213141516 Total 

‘Targets: 12:15 15 10:12:15 10:15 20 10 10 10:10:10 10) Broke. 

F Beedle lie a A ea ae ee, ee 53 
Ruppert ... 7913 90 23%.... 00 99 8 11s 
Jones . .VSR SS EBIRB.. £7966 1 
C Beedle...... 610. Fa ace! 5 Fe sgh FE GM Go ot 66 
Van Gundy... 6111810 9 Sil. . ee 2 
C S207 ..2> 9121212 8 9M 81114 7. exces 151 
Beedle . 78191210 § § 61415..10 78 6 7 135 
King .. . 69 Ri 6 613 3186.. SK TR 99 142 
oe 699M T7 SUNH.. 68 767 129 
Getest......c:.. 6BBM O39 7. Mh... 83.9 9 8 133 
Cryden ....... DD ste Ted wnlide as vee 21 
WEWEENE ~ cwccekd i Ore PE ee 12 
Williams 60 BOD 50 BB se sa wd avid 22 
f Williams.... 7 6.. 66.. 69 39 
Pemberton unwmns..B 42 
Alexander i. spy oan ere 14 
O. Kaw. 


Hillsborough Tournament. 


Oct. 30.—The gun club at Hillsboro, Ill., gave a pleasant ama- 
teur shoot 4n that thrifty town to-day. Nineteen guns participated, 
the event being conducted under expert trap rules. Targets were 
thrown against a dark background, which made the shooting dif- 







ficult. F. C, Riehl won first and Billy Montgomery second gen- 
eralaverages. The scores: 

Events: 12845678 SS WNLNRBWMNG BE 
Bath. . oscepnvosyss'gqstay 636711 460 46147 8 71215 
WEORE icnny «ashe eke ki ins $9 $13 918 8 9129 8.. $9717 7 
ERMNOR | a3. ss cbheavnutnns . 2 ee Oe ee ee ee eT on nd ce ie 
Geddis ........ wh BA See es Oe! eds Sse 
Emery ...... 999 817 8 914 9 917 812 916 8 
MG... .cs0keeswernaions 9 915 819 91012 91017 712 819 8 
Montgomery § 815101810 814 6 916 91310916 9 
Keller ........ § 8144100 9 91310 816 913 9.. 9 
BD 6 s0s. Sowesgele des S39 746.68 ee 2 
+ 3 eee 7 Raw 2 0s, 328 ae oe oe 
CRIME Sisnckteivecteaps 7723 6..7 5 Ob. S5.04. oe 
le 8s oars. ses Ne 97% 817.. 8 cae or 
ENS rrr TT: paws, Bree be es - 
Truitt se a3 
Lang ‘53 “i 
Langwel! sk bp Rb 
White ee 
Clatfelter ws 

WIR: ‘capeanecceweeseces eo 0c ve 40 00 00 Oe 0900 48 3 





Dalton Tournament. 


Datton, O.—The two days’ shoot of the Dalton Gun Club, held 
on Oct. 30 and 31, had ten regular events each day, beside which 
several extras were shot. Entrance was based on ten cents per 
target. The purses were divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. 
Manufacturers’ agents were barred from purses. There were two 
high and two low averages, for which one-half a cent was set aside 
from two-cent targets. he scores: 


First Day, Oct. 30. 











Events: 12345678 9 
Targets: 10 15 15 15 10 15 15 15 WO 
Be BURR Lsiacceis.dbet 915 15 14 6 14 15 12 7 2 
E Cc Fort pegeneseegnene wWwWWR &SURB PO Ib 
re go Ee Ss 2 «. So 7 7 
© Santmyer, Jr....... . eS -e-  FR S 9-7 2 
F E Gibson........... ee ee oo fh ar: ee ees 
E F Scott....... 487100 81410 5 5 16 
H D Santmyer. $5 67:49 2 Tt. 
J_ Chaffin ..... © esr 66 len) D “as. OV ea Orta 
SS Ste ee +0 912241210 0 132 61 
H O Smith...... wen one S da; .v+ ow Ge ‘oe 
J. .E. Miller....:... Bi 4p aes ©. ve 
S. SEEEEEE vonsipStoneseesess ie an oe Eta os 
we 2 | | RR RNR 79228729 8 16 
A Dy Lancer cscvcccsccccsccscess wwBbBtBéuni _o 
iD OD, Ba cune thane degivoess 10 14 15 14 8 13 «144 «12 «W 19 
OO Ree ree See ee Ses Bak cs ce ee 
Z Mont Barron a eb at ‘0% o ECR 
WY AE “Scenes daphbocdenccenes of (ae ew és - 6B 
Second Day, Oct. 35. 

Events Bom ee 6 3-8 th 

Targets: 10 15 15 15 10 15 15 15 WO 2 
BE De PROGR oo cccrescacpocesses 6 13 10 15 9 14 13 14 9 16 
BO BegeeB ee coc scccccccccccces 8 13 12 15 10 15 15 14 10 19 
oe Dreihs Sno dheseaifes depose, 613 ll 122 91210 2 8 
tO FROME GE iced si hodedvecct 8 12 15 138 8 13 12 16 9 16 
W H Beecher.. 7 12 11:10 7 11 *13«12«9«14 
E M Stout...... 10 12 10 13 «9 «13«13«214«CO8 18 
H D Santmyer............ 8 92W2l 8h 918 6 14 
tt a ccncansia sess $9130 6 810 9 6 2 
O Santmyer, Jr........- 612210 8 6ni ll g 8 W 
E F Haak........cccesees 91310 4 9 10 13 14 «9 «17 
E C Fort.....cesseee 10 13 12 15 10 4 «138s «4 SOO 19 
W W Rodgers....... - SeRaBBe IB UB 
W M Archibald..... piel ng) Eh. eee hast Ra noes Boies 
OE. SUPE heed atccac dis cih we oo) OR Be nee RECUR ee 
C McDowell .. 8 4 6 
3 BRM, asencees D.. Bee 





Winchester Gun Club. 


Detroit, Mich.—At the regular shoot, Nov. 1, the winners were 
Brodie, Class A, 20; Guthard, Class B, 20, and Ford, Class C, 19. 
Following are the scores, the last string being the club event: 


Events: 345 Events: 123465 

Targets: 10 15 10 15 25 Targets 10 15 10 15 
SE Ati b ewan ae ws ten 7 ase Say 
Brodie ... vs 61213 
Guthard 3:3 





Hitchcock 


Ossining Gun Club. 


Ossininc, N. Y.—The following scores were made by the Ossin- 
ing Gun Club at their regular Saturday afternoon shoot, Nov, 1. 
Clarke and Ball carried off the honors, while Hans was not up to 
his regular good standard. No. 4 was at 5 pairs: 


Events: 12345 Events: 12345 
Targets 10 10 10 10 10 Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 
OO eer 6 5 8 7 6 J Stevenson ...... Rss 00. 
By Gn cocmah Wyse 8 9 9 eee 6 
W. Gathe vs0.0.004 > TFT 


Cc. G. B. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The E, C. & Schultze Gunpowder Company, 318 Broadway, New 
York, claim the following successes: Fred Coleman, of Hegins, 
Pa., Oct, 27, at Holmesburg Junction, Pa., defeated Harry Coldron, 
of Reading, 100 live pigeons per man, from the 30yd. mark, by a 
score of 99, the lost bird being dead out. Coldron scored 96. He 
used 344drs. of New Schultze. At Spirit Lake, Ia., Oct. 21 and 
22, W. R. Crosby won first high average at targets, shooting from 
the 22yd, mark. Second average and high average in the amateur 
class was won by Guy Burnside, of Knoxville, Ill. Mr. Crosby 
also won the special trophy in the 50-target race, scoring 46 out of 
50, from 22yds. Messrs. Crosby and Burnside use E. C. powder. 








Deer Shooting 


Tue prospects for deer shooting in Northern Wisconsin and the 
upper peninsula of Michigan the coming season are exceptionally 
good, and fine sport is assured. Reduced rates will be made for 
excursion tickets from Chicago and Milwaukee to points on and 
via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul Railway. A synopsis of 
the game laws now in effect may be obtained on application to F. 
A. Millet, General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 


Messrs. M. A, Smith & Son, of Philadelphia, Pa., must be nearly 
or quite the pioneer makers of sportsmen’s footgear in this country, 
They tell us that the hunting boots and shoes which they make 
for women and for men are the product of fifty years’ shoemaking 
skill, and of practical suggestions of hundreds of sportsmen. There 
is no part of the sportsman’s equipment more important to his 
comfort than what he wears on his feet, and a shoe that is com- 
fortable and serviceable is a tremendous contribution to the pleas- 
ure of an outing. 


Shipley’s “Gem Drag” is a new device, which, it would seem, 
must meet a want of all anglers who use the multiplying reel. We 
are told that it can be applied to any reel, and that it does not at 
all interfere with the action. To apply it, it is necessary merely 
to hold the handle of the reel, and tf the fish overcomes the dra . 
the spool turns, but the handle does not move. The drag is made 
in two sizes, and will be for sale at all tackle dealers. 











In these days people everywhere wish to be comfortable, and all 
people do more or less reading. For this reason, the reclining and 
easy chairs and the book cases and reading desks devised by the 
George F. Sargent Co., New York, have attained a wide popu- 
larity, and are found in homes all over the land. That book cases 
made by this concern have been adopted for the new Library of 
Corgress is, of course, a very high indorsement of their merit. 





In a brief advertisement like that of the Rippley Hardware Co., 
it is impessible for them to describe all the products of their fac- 
tory. Beside their cskiffs, hunting and pleasure boats, they manu- 
facture various articles useful for country dwellers. What these 
are can be learned only by sending for their circular to Grafton, III. 


Among the very many brands of Scotch whisky now on the 
market, the “Glen Garry” and “Navy Liqueur,” sold by C. H. 
Arnold & Co., of 27 South William street, New York, take a high 
place. These are imported from Glasgow, and a booklet de- 
scriptive of these whiskies, and of Arnold & Co.’s wines, will be 
sent on request. 


Mr. Neaf Apgar, of Plainfield, N, J., holder of the E. C. cup, 
emblematic of the target eeeenestip of New Jersey, defended it 
on Oct. 28 at North Branch, N. J. His competitor was George 
H. Piercy, of Joreyy City, N. J. Apgar was again victorious, win- 
ning on a score 46 out of a ible 50, to his opponent’s 39. 
Apgar used Peters Ideal factory loaded shells in this match. 


At the trapshooting tournament connected with the forty egcond 
State Fair of North Carolina, at Raleigh, last week, E. H. Storr, 
of , won high average. H. 


. 


wy 


